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An  Indispensable  Reference  Work 

For  libraries,  public  and  private;  historical  and  genealogical  societies; 
women^s  clubs  and  associations;  girls’  schools;  and  the  libra¬ 
ries  of  high  schools,  colleges  and  universities 

The  Biographical  Cyclopaedia 

of 

American  Women 

A  comprehensive  and  authoritative  new  work  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  lives  and  achievements  of  American  women,  past  and  present. 

Convincing  proof  that  it  is  meeting  a  long-felt  need  is  offered  by  its 
use  in  hundreds  of  the  leading  libraries  throughout  the  United  States, 
among  them  the  Public  Libraries  of  the  following  representative 
cities : 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
Brockton,  Mass. 
Lawrence,  Mass. 
Somerville,  Mass. 
Worcester.  Mass. 
Providence,  R.  I. 


Newark,  N._J. 
Wilmington,  Del. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich 
Akron,  Ohio 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Elyria,  Ohio 
Toledo,  Ohio 
Youngstown,  Ohio 


Louisville,  Ky. 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 
Danville,  Va. 
Lynchburg,  Va. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Kokomo,  Ind. 
Galesburg,  Ill. 
Peoria.  Ill. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Racine,  Wis. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Clinton,  Iowa 
Davenport,  Iowa 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Springfield,  Mo. 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 
Lincoln,  Neb. 
Billings,  Mont. 


El  Paso,  Texas 
Fort  Worth,  Texas 
San  Antonio,  Texas 
Albuquerque,  N.  M. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Alameda.  Cal. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Pasadena,  Cal. 

San  Diego,  Cal. 


NOW  READY 

Volume  I  (400-viii  pages)  Volume  II  (304-xvi  pages) 

Royal  Octavo  (Double  Column).  Handsomely  illustrated  with  full  page  portrait 
photogravures  and  half  tones.  Issued  in  Full  Maroon  Extra  Cloth  and  Half  Black 
Morocco,  gold  top  and  gold  stamping. 

Price  per  Volume,  postage  or  expressage  prepaid 

Extra  Cloth  . $10.00  net 

Half  Morocco  .  20.00  net 

Each  volume  is  complete  in  itself  and  should  be  made  immediately 
available  to  your  readers.  Place  your  order  at  once,  either  direct  or 
through  your  dealer. 

FRANKLIN  W.  LEE  PUBLISHING  CORPORATION 

45  WEST  45th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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Lord  Grey's  Memoirs 

Hailed  Everywhere  as  the  Outstanding  Book  of  the  Year 

TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS 

1892-1916 


By  VISCOUNT  GREY  OF  FALLODON,  K.  G. 

The  memoirs  of  Enoland’s  great  statesman  who  was  for  a  longer  time  in  charge  of  foreign  affairs 
than  any  other  minister  in  the  world.  From  the  time  he  entered  public  life  under  Lord  Rosebery, 
through  the  pre-war  and  early  war  years  when  he  was  Foreign  Secretary,  I.ord  Grey  knew  intimately 
the  majority  of  those  who  contributed  to  a  most  momentous  period  of  world  history.  He  reveals  many 
important  transactions  never  before  disclosed.  His  memoirs  are  a  revelation  of  statecraft.  Lord  Grey’s 
reminiscences  supplement  in  many  ways  the  Page  life  and  letters.  Reasons  Why  You  Want  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Edition:  (i)  It  has  32  illustrations,  while  the  English  edition  has  only  16.  (2)  You  can  secure  it 
promptly — publication  simultaneous  in  England  and  America — Sept.  30.  (3)  Our  price  is  $10  as  against 
42  shillings.  (4)  The  American  edition  has  library  binding  in  blue  buckram  cloth,  gilt  top. 

2  volumes,  boxed,  net  $10.00 

STEAMBOAT  DAYS  By  FRED  ERVING  DAYTON 

The  romantic  history  of  water  transportation  in  America  from  the  earliest  sea  coast,  lake  and  river 
steamboats  to  the  later  vessels  of  the  water-ways.  86  illustrations  by  John  Wolcott  Adams,  whose  recent 
death  leaves  the  book  as  his  last  work.  Publication,  October.  Cloth,  8w,  net  $5.00. 


SAMUEL  KELLY:  An  18th  Century  Seaman  By  SAMUEL  KELLY 

Really  a  diary,  though  not  in  diary  form,  of  a  sea  captain’s  life  in  the  period  right  after  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Revolution — a  picturesque,  authentic  description  of  sea  life  in  the  late  i8th  Century.  PiMication: 
October.  24  reproductions  from  old  prints,  cloth,  large  8vo,  net  $5.00. 

THE  BOOK  OF  EARTH  {Vol.  II.  of  The  Torch- Bearers)  By  ALFRED  NOYES 

The  story  of  evolution  in  splendid  narrative  verse,  carrying  on  the  poet’s  trilogy  of  the  mighty 
pioneers  of  science  who  bore  the  torch  of  learning  down  through  the  ages.  N mo  Ready.  Cloth,  8vo, 
net  $2.50. 

AN  OLD-FASHIONED  SENATOR  By  karris  dickson 

This  story-biography  of  John  Sharp  Williams,  scholarly  senator  from  Mississippi,  covers  simply 
and  informally  his  long  and  many-sided  career  as  a  politician,  lawyer,  cotton  planter  and  sportsman.  Pub¬ 
lication:  September  17.  Illustrated,  cloth,  8vo,  net  $2.00. 

BEAUTIFUL  CANADA  By  vernon  quinn 

Author  of  “Beautiful  .America,’'  etc. 

Unlike  any  other  book  on  Canada,  this  covers  the  entire  Dominion,  province  by  province,  and  is 
written  against  a  rich  background  of  Indian  legend.  Publication:  October.  65  illustrations.  Cloth,  8vo, 
net  $4.00. 

BEHIND  THE  SCENES  AT  THE  OPERA 

This  book  opens  the  stage-door  wide  and  tells  the  fascinating  story  of  all  that  goes  on  behind  it, 
with  countless  anecdotes  of  the  famous  stars.  Publication:  October  15.  Cloth,  i2mo,  net  $2.50. 

lAlE-  MIICT  MABrU  By  HONORE  WILLSIE  MORROW 

Vwt  IVIUwl  nflF\l»wn  Author  of  “The  Enchanted  Canyon/'’  etc. 

A  remarkable  American  historical  novel,  a  romance  of  the  pioneers  and  of  the  winning  of  Oregon,  The  heroine  is 
beautiful  Narcissa  Whitman  who  traveled  the  Oregon  trail,  when  no  white  woman  had  yet  crossed  the  Rockies,  as  the 
bride  of  a  medical  missionary  whom  she  did  not  love.  Publication,  October  15.  Cloth,  izmo,  net  $2.00. 

POSSESSION 


The  story  of  a  girl  without  friends,  money  nr  influ 
town  to  the  pinnacle  she  desires.  Publication,  Seft.  30. 

RUBEN  AND  IVY  SEN 

The  delightful  Mrs.  Sen  (of  “Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sen”)  and 
answers  dramatically  the  question,  “What  happens  when 
net,  $2.00. 

EMILY  CLIMBS 

Emily  is  becoming  as  well-loved  as  the  famous  Anne. 
ready.  Cloth,  i2mo,  net  $2.00. 


By  LOUIS  BROMFIELD 

Author  of  “The  Green  Bay  Tree” 
ence  who  makes  the  long  ascent  from  a  Middle-West  mill 
Cloth,  i2mo,  net  $2.50. 

By  LOUISE  JORDAN  MILN 

Author  of  “In  A  Shantung  Garden,"  etc. 
her  children  are  the  central  characters  of  this  romance  which 
East  marries  West?”  Publication,  Sept.  17.  Cloth,  izmo. 

By  L,  M.  MONTGOMERY 

Author  of  “Anne  of  Green  Gables,"  etc. 
Her  new  story  carries  her  through  High  School  days.  Now 


FREDERICK  A.  STOKES  COMPANY 


New  York 


Publishers 
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RUTNJXMS 


ALL  BOOKS  OF 

1 .  All  orders  are  filled  quickly,  intelligently 

and  accurately. 

2.  Back  orders  are  carefully  followed  up. 


ALL  PUBUSHERS 

3.  Our  SERVICE  is  secwid  to  none. 

4.  English  books  are  supplied  as  easily 

as  American. 


A  SATISFIED  LIBRARIAN*  WRITES: 

We  wish  to  express  our  great  appreciation  of  the  excellent  service  which  you  are  giving  us. 
The  PROMPTNESS  with  which  we  have  been  able  to  get  books  to  our  public,  especially  those 
REQUESTED  FOR  PURCHASE,  is  entirely  due  to  the  good  service  which  you  have  been  giving  us. 

*  Naae  upon  requeat. 

Inquire  about  our  simple  order  system 

Library  Department ,  fa., 

Jutt  West  of  Sth  Aoenae 


German  Magazine  Subscriptions 

fThe  Faxon-Harrassowitz  Library  Service) 

The  F.  W.  Faxon  Company,  and  Otto  Harrassowitz  of  Leipzig  have  made  a 

working  agreement  to  give  Librarians  of  the  U.  S.  A.  an  ideal  way  to  get'  German 

magazines  prompter — mailed  direct  from  German)^ — but  ordered  and  billed  from 

Boston.  Try  it  for  your  1926  renewals. 

ADVANTAGES 

1  Prices  same  as  if  ordered  of  Harrassowitz,  known  everywhere  as  one  of  the 
most  reliable  German  agents. 

2  Correspondence  and  bills  through  a  nearby  home  firm,  saving  time  and  foreign 
exchange  bother. 

3  Mr.  Faxon’s  efficient  attention  to  details  plus  the  local  service  of  Mr.  Harras¬ 
sowitz  (in  close  touch  with  German  publishers)  sending  direct  from  Germany 
to  you. 

4  Opportunity  to  save  bookkeeping  and  several  accounts  by  having  one  agent 
(Faxon)  for  all  your  subscriptions — American,  English,  French,  German,  etc. 

It  is  time  NOAV  to  place  your  ig26  renewals 

Address 

Otto  Harrassowitz,  F.  W.  Faxon  Co.,  83  Francis  St., 

Leipzig.  Back  Bay,  Boston,  Mass. 
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RITTENHOUSE  CLASSICS—Weli  Printed,  Well  Bound,  Ideal  lor  library  Use 


Neiv  Titles  for  1925 

EMMA,  by  Jane  Austen.  lamo.  Twelve  illustrations  in  color  by 
C.  E.  and  H.  M.  Brock.  $2.25 

OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP,  by  Charles  Dickens.  i2nio.  Twenty-four 
illustrations  by  Chas.  Green.  $2.25 


Titles  Previously  Issued 


MACRAE  -  SMITH  -  COMPANY 


I  7 1  2- 1  7 1 4  Ludlow  Street 


Philadelphia 


'‘Old  Curiosity  Shop" 


ANNA  KARENINA,  by  Leo.  Tolstoi.  Translated  by  Constance 
Garnett.  Eight  full  page  illustrations  in  color  by  Helen  Mason 
Grose,  $2.25 

COUNT  OF  MONTE  CRISTO,  THE,  by  Alexandre  Dumas.  2  vols. 

$5,00 

DAVID  COPPERFIELD,  by  Charles  Dickens.  Contains  the  thirty- 
eight  original  illustrations  by  ‘‘Phiz,’'  $2.25 

GREAT  EXPECTATIONS,  by  Charles  Dickens.  With  the  original 
illustrations  by  Charles  Green.  $2.25 

HUNCHBACK  OF  NOTRE  DAME,  THE,  by  Victor  Hugo.  Thirty-two 
illustrations  by  famous  French  artisrs.  $2.25 

LES  MISERABLES,  by  Victor  Hugo.  2  vols.  $5.00 

LORN  A  DOONE,  by  R.  D.  Blackmore.  Eight  full  page  illustra¬ 
tions  in  color  by  Helen  Mason  Grose.  $2.25 

OLIVER  TWIST,  by  Charles  D'ickens.  Original  illustrations.  $2.25 
OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND,  by  Charles  Dickens.  Contains  the  forty 
original  illustrations.  $225 

PICKWICK  PAPERS,  by  Charles  Dickens.  Contains  the  forty-one 
original  illustrations  by  “Phiz.”  $2.25 

PRIDE  AND  PREJUDICE,  by  Jane  Austen.  With  twelve  illustra¬ 
tions  in  color  by  H.  M.  Brock.  $2.25 

SENSE  AND  SENSIBILITY,  by  Jane  Austen.  Illustrated  in  color 
by  C.  E.  and  H.  M.  Brock.  $2.25 

TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES,  A,  by  Charles  Dickens.  With  all  the 

original  illustrations.  $2.25 

THREE  MUSKETEERS,  THE,  by  Alexandre  Dumas.  Illustrations 
by  Maurice  Leloir.  $2.25 


“BINDINGS  THAT  ENDURE” 


/DRIVERS  methods  provide  for  a 
careful  examination  of  the  paper 
of  each  individual  book  so  that  each 
may  be  bound  according  to  its  own 
particular  needs. 

- - - =m  - - — 

CHIVERS  BOOKBINDING  COMPANY 

CARY  BUILDING,  126  NASSAU  STREET,  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 
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SCRIBNER’S  Library  Department 

Supplies  the 

BOOKS  OF  ALL  PUBLISHERS 

To  Public,  University,  School  and  Club  Libraries 

AT  LIBERAL  LIBRARY  DISCOUNTS 

Service,  Personal  and  Painstaking,  Our  Specialty 
Orders,  Small  and  Large,  Receive  the  Same  Careful  Attention 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  Fifth  Ave.  at  48th  St.,  New  York 


RADEMAEKERS 

Specially  Prepared  Paste 

FOR  THE  LIBRARY  AND  SCHOOL 
MENDING  ROOM 

jn  ADEMAEKERS  Specially  Prepared  Paste  is  the 
LV  result  of  forty-five  years  of  experience,  specializ¬ 
ing  in  Library  and  School  Book  Rebinding.  It  ade¬ 
quately  fills  the  need  of  all  persons  requiring  a  paste 
for  the  repairing  and  mending  of  their  books. 

This  paste  is  sold  to  libraries  and  schools  at  $i.oo 
per  quart  can,  postage  prepaid. 

A  trial  of  this  specially  prepared  paste  will  prove 
conclusively  that  it  is  ideal  for  the  repairing  and 
mending  of  books. 

WM.  H.  RADEMAEKERS  &  SON  CO. 

LIBRARY  BINDERS 

Corner  Chester  Avenue  and  Oraton  Street  Newark,  New  Jersey 

-  . 
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For  CHILDREN’S  Book  Week 


Recent  Children's 
Books 

About  25  good  books  of  1924 
and  1925  recommended  as  gifts 
to  children.  A  4-page  leaflet, 
envelope  insert  size.  Ready  in 
September. 


Gifts  for  Children’s  Bookshelves,  new  edition 

A  useful  buying  list  throughout  the  year.  16  pages,  annotated. 
100  copies,  $2;  250,  $4;  500,  $7;  1,000,  $12 

Children’s  Books  for  General  Reading 

A  buying  list  of  275  titles,  compiled  by  Effie  L.  Power.  8  pages. 
Single  copy,  20c.;  10,  $1;  100,  $4;  250,  $9;  500,  $15 

A  Boy’s  Book  List — A  Girl’s  Book  List 

Companion  lists,  designed  for  distribution  to  children 
8  copies,  25c.;  100,  $i ;  250,  $2;  500,  $3.50;  1,000,  $6;  5,000,  $25 


Adult  Lists — Ready  Soon 

SOME  INTERESTING  PEOPLE — A  popular  list  of  lives  and  lettei'S. 
8^.  leaflet,  8  copies,  25c.;  100,  $2;  250,  $4;  500,  $6.50. 

POPULAR  BOOKS  IN  .SCIENCE — New  ed.  rev.  Compiled  by  a  committee 
of  the  Washington  Academy  of  Sciences.  2op.  Single  copy,  25c. ; 
10,  $1.50;  100,  $8. 

The  American  Library  Association 

86  East  Randolph  Street,  Chicago 


T/ie  A,  L,  A,  offers 
a  variety  of  lists 
for  the  selection  of 
new  titles  and  old 
favorites. 
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L.  B.  Quality  supplies  at  ordinary  prices 

made  possible  by  the  largest  production  in  the  world 


Year  by  year,  more  and  more  libra¬ 
rians  have  discovered  that  true  econ¬ 
omy  means  L.  B.  products.  Year  by  year, 
they  have  demanded  more  and  more  of 
those  products.  Year  by  year,  the  increased 
demand  has  increased  L.  B.’s  production. 

Today,  Library  Bureau  operates  five 
great  factories  and  is  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turer  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  This  enor¬ 
mous  production  makes  L.  B.  quality  sup¬ 
plies  available  to  librarians  at  the  price  of 
ordinary  supplies. 

Study  the  typical  examples  of  L.  B. 
quality  at  L.  B.'s  low  prices  shown  in  the 
opposite  column.  Or  go  through  your  copy 
of  our  catalog,  “Library  supplies”.  Study 


the  offerings  listed  there.  It  will  be  clear 
how  you,  too,  can  save  expense  and  im¬ 
prove  service  with  L.  B.  supplies. 

Catalog  cards  (plain  or  ruled) 

Medium  weight  100%  rag  stock,  $5.00  per  M 
Medium  weight  70%  rag  stock,  3.80  per 
Book  cards,  size  7.5  x  12.5  -  -  -  2.00  per 
Book  pockets,  open  end  -  -  -  -  2.00  per 


Date  slips . I.40  per 

Application  cards . 2.50  per 

Order  cards . 1.90  per 


Periodical  record  cards,  $.60  per  C,  5.00  per 
Plain  catalog  guides  -  -  -  -  .90  per 

Write  to  the  nearest  of  our  library  depart¬ 
ments  for  further  information:  Boston,  89 
Federal  Street;  Chicago,  214  W.  Monroe  Street; 
'New  York,  380  Broadway; McKee  Wentworth, 
San  Francisco,  39  Second  Street;  Los  Angeles,  759  S. 
Los  Angeles  St.;  Seattle,  446  Dexter  Horton  Bldg. 


Library  Bureau 

Founded  1876 


LIBRARY  FURNITURE  AND  SUPPLIES 


MUSEUM  CASES 
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The  High  School  Library  Browsing  Corner 

By  ELEANOR  M.  WITMER 
Supervisor  of  Public  School  Libraries,  Denver,  Colo. 


“I  love  preliminary  things. 

The  tuning-up  of  flutes  and  strings 
The  little  scales  musicians  play 
In  varying  keys  to  feel  their  way; 

The  hum — the  hush  in  which  it  dies; 

But  most  to  see  the  curtain  rise.” 

IT  is  with  this  same  sense  of  expectancy  that 
many  of  us  are  looking  forward  to  the  new 
things  in  our  professional  line  of  work. 
They  are  preceded  with  many  “tuning-up’s  of 
flutes  and  strings”  in  the  form  of  formal  papers 
and  round  table  discussion  at  our  annual  meet¬ 
ings.  Then  there  is  “the  hum”  that  carries  on 
in  many  cities,  large  and  small,  as  the  messages 
are  borne  away  from  this  meeting  and  reported 
in  many  smaller  meetings.  But  most  of  all  we 
do  love  “to  see  the  curtain  rise”  on  libraries  all 
over  this  country  as  these  new  ideas  are  worked 
out. 

The  library  has  long  been  pictured  as  a 
laboratory,  fully  equipped  and  actively  used  for 
reference  purposes  by  every  department  of  the 
school.  And  as  such  it  plays  its  part  in  the 
modern  high  school,  with  its  gay,  hurrying 
gioups  of  students  whose  first  thought  upon 
entering  the  library  is  to  find  what  they  seek, 
quickly — then  away  to  other  things.  Tom,  Dick 
and  Harry,  they  all  want  something  short  and 
to  the  point  and  it  is  the  comparative  few  who 
stop  to  browse  along  the  shelves.  Undoubtedly 
this  is  the  age  of  hurry  and  scurry  and  the 
younger  generation  are  not  slow  to  take  heed  of 
it.  Indeed  they  are  so  alert  to  it  that  it  well 
becomes  a  school  to  make  some  real  efforts  to¬ 
wards  bringing  back  a  sense  of  leisure. 

It  is  as  a  part  of  this  “back  to  leisure”  move¬ 
ment  that  the  library  should  he  making  a  dis¬ 
tinct  contribution.  The  students  of  today  need 
guidance  in  the  use  of  their  free  time — for  after 
all  it  is  already  theirs  if  they  only  know  how 
to  use  it.  And  as  librarians  we  should  he  aid¬ 
ing  in  “that  guidance  in  the  right  use  of 
leisure”  which  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  says, 
“'is  vastly  more  important  than  vocational  guid¬ 
ance”  and  which  Aristotle  two  thousand  years 
ago  felt  was  the  chief  end  of  education.  Is 


there  no  need  for  the  contemplation  of  the 
beautiful,  for  reflection  upon  what  is  read,  that 
we  make  so  little  effort  to  encourage  it?  Let 
us  as  a  profession  be  a  little  knightly  and  make 
a  beginning  along  this  line  thru  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  browsing  corner  in  every  high  school 
library.  For  as  William  Davies  says — 

What  is  this  life  if,  full  of  care 
We  have  not  time  to  stand  and  stare. 

No  time  to  stand  beneath  the  boughs 
And  stare  as  long  as  sheep  or  cows. 

Nol  time  to  see,  when  woods  we  pass 
Where  squirrels  hide  their  nuts  in  grass, 

No  time  to  see  in  broad  daylight, 

Streams  full  of  stars,  like  skies  at  night. 

Nol  time  to  turn  at  Beauty’s  glance. 

And  watch  her  feet,  how  they  can  dance. 

No  time  to  wait  till  her  mouth  can 
Enrich  that  smile  her  lips  began. 

A  poor  life  this,  if,  full  of  care 
We  have  no  time  to  stand  and  stare. 

Mr.  Davies  doesn’t  mention  time  for  leisure 
reading,  but  I’m  sure  it  is  editorially  implied. 

When  you  consider  reading  as  a  leisure 
activity,  is  it  not  reading  for  fun  that  you  have 
in  mind?  I  use  “fun”  purposely  instead  of  the 
more  academic  one  of  “pleasure”  because  it 
seems  to  express  more  adequately  the  sense  of 
j'oy  involved,  and  regardless  of  this  would  you 
not  put  into  this  browsing  corner  things  which 
would  bring  joy  into  the  students’  lives?  Can 
you  recall  when  you  first  laughed,  then  wept, 
with  Amy,  Jo,  and  Beth?  Wasn’t  it  fun  to  live 
with  them — weeping  when  they  wept,  laughing 
when  they  laughed?  Haven’t  you  fought  great 
battles  with  Ivanhoe  and  gone  to  the  guillotine 
with  Sydney  Carton,  and  suffered  untold  agonies 
with  Alice  Adams?  Wasn’t  it  fun?  On  the 
other  hand  can  you  recall  where  you  were  situ¬ 
ated  when  you  did  it?  Perhaps  it  was  up  an 
apple  tree,  or  was  it  in  a  secluded  corner  of  the 
barn?  Ten  to  one  it  wasn’t  in  an  English  class 
where  the  teacher  dissected  all  the  words  and 
talked  about  the  forms  of  narration  the  story 
represented.  It  was  in  a  corner  all  by  yourself 
that  you  enjoyed  it  most.  Possibly  the  library 
can’t  supply  a  really  truly  apple  tree  or  erect 
a  barn,  but  it  can  set  aside  its  browsing  corner. 
At  its  best  and  nicest  it  Avill  be  a  very  lovely 
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spot,  separated  from  the  reference  library  world 
by  low  shelving  or  even  glass  partitions.  And 
there  will  be  comfortable  chairs  to  sink  into, 
some  flowers  on  the  table.  It  may  even  have  a 
name  on  the  door — if  there  is  one,  “The 
Treasure  Chest”  you  may  decide  to  name  it,  tho 
Fm  sure  the  children  could  think  up  one  more 
original  and  appropriate  than  that.  And  last 
but  not  least,  there  will  be  books.  Attractive 
books,  books  with  bright  faces  and  colorful 
bindings,  odd  sized  books,  the  fat  and  the  slim 
of  them,  books  that  tumble  off  the  shelves  onto 
tables  to  greet  you,  some  that  look  as  tho  they 
had  been  up  all  night  they  are  so  weary  of 
being  handled  and  read  and  re-read,  others  so 
bright  and  fresh  they  just  are  ready  for  sorne 
one  to  pick  them  up.  As  to  the  content  of  these 
books  it  will  be  richly  varied.  Mother  Goose 
rhymes?  Yes.  Fairy  tales?  Decidedly  yes. 
Let  us  have  all  manner  and  kind  of  books. 
Boutet  de  Monvel’s  “Joan  of  Arc;”  the  classics 
in  their  best  illustrated  editions;  essays  with  the 
lure  of  Charles  S.  Brooks’  “Chimney  Pot 
Papers”  or  his  “Pippins  and  Cheese  to  Come,” 
to  keep  company  with  Christopher  Morley’s 
“kinsprits,”  the  more  dignified  Macaulay  and 
the  lovable  Lamb;  drama  a-plenty — not  only 
Shakespeare  illustrated  by  Hugh  Thompson, 
Dulac  and  Rackham,  but  Barrie  (and  not  to 
forget  Peter  Pan,  someone  says),  Maeterlinck’s 
^‘Blue  Bird,”  some  of  Goldsmith  and  Sheridan; 
again  a  heaped-up  measure  of  poetry,  which, 
it  is  true,  most  boys  and  girls  shun  until 
they  browse  deep  enough  really  to  find  them¬ 
selves  in  it.  There  will  be  some  books  on  tbe 
fine  arts,  on  the  wonders  of  the  natural  world 
and  the  strange  ingredients  of  the  chemical  and 
electrical  sciences.  And  tho  this  is  not  all,  a 
word  to  the  wise  would  be  not  to  forget  the  pure 
nonsense. 

And  here  I  am  going  to  stop  to  put  in  a 
special  plea  for  what  is  strongly  hinted  at  above 
— the  well  illustrated  book.  To  the  uninitiated 
outside  world  it  may  seem  to  be  one  of  those 
“nice”  ideas,  but  after  all  quite  an  extravagance. 
But  remember  we  are  building  up  that  wherein 
we  are  going  to  invite  others  to  browse.  It 
must  not  be  dry  fodder  but  rich  green  grass. 
In  this  day  of  the  endless  movie  reel,  the  blazing 
headline,  the  realistic  novel  we  need  to  awaken 
the  student’s  consciousness  to  the  aesthetic  side 
of  life.  In  a  sense  we  have  left  the  years  of 
faithful  presentation  of  facts  and  come  again 
into  an  imaginative  era — a  period  of  decoration 
and  suggestion  rather  than  photographic  realiza¬ 
tion.  Perhaps  the  movies  in  their  presentation 
of  many  books  have  filled  a  certain  desire  to 
see.  But  the  modern  illustration  leads  more  to 
thinking.  “For  this  is  the  priesthood  of  art, — 


not  to  bestow  upon  the  universe  a  new  aspect 
but  upon  the  beholder  a  new  enthusiasm.”  It  is 
this  new  enthusiasm  which  we  need  to  engender 
in  the  coming  generation. 

In  this  awakening  to  the  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful  by  placing  before  our  students  color, 
balance,  rhythm  as  the  masters  of  art  have  set 
it  forth  in  the  illustration  of  the  written  word 
we  are  not  setting  up  some  realm  not  to  be 
attained  in  real  life.  We  the  only  quickening  the 
imagination — ^that  great  faculty  which  helps  to 
make  our  lives  the  joyous  things  they  are, — 
preparing  the  mind  to  see  in  everyday  life  the 
things  without  which  William  Davies  says  life 
is  not  worth  living.  Our  lives  are  surrounded 
by  art  in  its  manifold  expressions;  it  is  thus  not 
only  desirable  but  essential  that  our  schools  and 
colleges  provide  us  with  both  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  this  subject.  High  school  boys 
and  girls  particularly  need  this  guidance.  They 
are  in  the  pre-vocational  age,  the  age  of  reading 
and  the  forming  of  ideals.  And  a  really  good 
illustration  of  the  masterpieces  gives  an  inter¬ 
pretation  of  certain  ideals  and  principles  just 
ahead  of  what  the  immature  can  imagine  for 
themselves.  That  we  should  attempt  to  provide 
this  is  no  mean  goal.  In  the  good  illustration 
there  is  also  the  balance  and  rhythm  of  art 
which  taken  slowly,  browsingly,  into  a  boy’s  or 
girl’s  consciousness  may  react  in  many  ways — in 
carriage,  in  home  decoration,  in  dress,  in  moral 
character,  even  in  their  entire  outlook  on  life. 
As  individuals  our  boys  and  girls  will  be  con¬ 
stantly  called  upon  to  exercise  a  choice,  based 
upon  the  attractiveness  and  fitness  of  the  things 
which  he  or  she  is  to  possess  and  of  the  activ¬ 
ities  of  life  which  are  to  furnish  his  pleasures 
and  amusements.  If  we  can  help  in  forming 
the  principles  and  ideals  which  will  instinctively 
guide  them  into  higher  planes  of  living  thru 
this  browsing  corner  who  can  say  that  the  best 
we  can  put  there  is  too  expensive?  A  step  to¬ 
wards  providing  that  which  is  one  of  the  best 
means  that  can  be  employed  for  training  the 
mind,  developing  and  refining  the  judgment  and 
for  obtaining  leisure  habits  which  will  stabilize 
life  is  one  thing  the  nation  can  afford. 

Miss  Hall  says  in  the  preface  to  her  list  of 
books  for  the  browsing  corner’  a  five  dollar 
book  is  not  out  of  the  question  in  choosing  for 
this  collection  even  in  a  small  high  school.  A 
library  Christmas  tree  has  been  known  to  bring 
lovely  additions  to  the  browsing  corner.  And 
there  are  always  library  clubs,  graduating 
classes  and  groups  of  students  interested  in  the 
library  who  thru  entertainments,  festivals  and 
the  like  collect  money  wherewith  to  buy  the  more 

‘  WiUon  Bulletin.  June  1916.  p.  110. 
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expensive  editions.  I  like  to  think  of  fine  money 
going  into  the  service  of  the  cause.  If  the 
students  know  it,  they  pay  their  fines  with  less 
reluctance.  Indeed  in  one  school  they  refused 
to  take  any  change  saying  they  would  like  to 
help  that  much  in  providing  books  that  every 
one  could  enjoy.  Occasionally  you  will  find 
yourselves  blessed  with  a  board  member  whose 
hobby  is  libraries.  He  or  she  may  endow  a 
memorial  browsing  corner.  And  there  is  no 
end  to  the  possibilities  of  obtaining  the  books 
once  you  are  knightly  enough  to  set  forth  upon 
your  charger  in  quest  of  this  ideal.  For  a 
suggestive  list  of  good  editions  to  be  placed  in 
this  corner,  I  suggest  you  see  the  several  lists 
which  appeared  in  the  Wilson  Bulletin  at  in¬ 
tervals — Miss  Hall’s  in  June  1916,  Miss  Day¬ 
ton’s  in  March  1919,  and  Miss  Williams  in  May 
1923.  And  here  I  might  mention  another  Wilson 
publication  which  would  be  suggestive — the 
Hilson-Wheeling  “Illustrative  Material  for  High 
School  Literature.” 

What  Pope  says  of  vice  will  apply  very  nicely 
to  the  browsing  corner,  especially  in  places 
where  the  idea  is  foreign  to  the  faculty  and 
where  it  matures  slowly.  Pope  says — 

But  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face 

They  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace. 

No  doubt  the  English  department  will  be  the 
first  to  embrace  the  idea,  since  that  department 
feels  itself  a  kind  of  patron  saint  to  school 
libraries  and  has  not  yet  thoroly  imbibed  the 
idea  that  libraries  don’t  exist  entirely  for  them. 
And  it  is  just  as  well,  for  your  collection  may 
well  begin  with  the  best  illustrated  editions  of 
the  classics.  Next  you  must  make  it  known  to 
the  art  department.  A  director  of  art  recently 
said  to  me,  “They  think  you  can  teach  art  out 
of  the  four  walls  of  the  room  with  nothing 
lovelv  or  beautiful  visible.  What  we  want  are 
examples  of  lovely  things  for  them  to  bask  in, 
•colorful  things  full  of  balance  and  rhythm  for 
them  to  see  every  day  until  they  learn  what  to 
look  for  in  the  everyday  life  that  surrounds 
them.”  Think  what  a  joy  the  books  will  be  to 
the  art  department.  Its  instructors  will  no  doubt 
be  glad  to  retaliate  by  coming  to  the  library  and 
giving  talks  on  the  illustrators  and  their  work. 
Gradually  all  the  departments  will  fall  into  the 
line  welcoming  this  new  idea,  for  there  is  not 
one  in  which  it  will  not  have  some  helpful 
influence. 

I  have  been  dwelling  chiefly  on  the  value  of 
the  illustrated  book  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
illustration  itself.  It  is  only  because  it  leads 
so  directly  to  the  object  of  the  corner — brows¬ 
ing.  Many  a  classic  which  instills  the  very 
ideals  we  strive  to  place  before  the  students  in 


other  ways  remains  upon  the  shelves  untouched 
because  of  its  unbecoming  dress.  Essays  are 
looked  upon  with  horror  until  Walter  Duncan 
adds  his  magic  touch.  As  for  drama — it  takes 
a  copy  of  Charles  S.  Brooks’  “Frightful  Plays” 
to  start  the  ball  rolling.  And  given  the  browsing 
atmosphere  boys  and  girls  alike  will  dip  into 
this  and  that  which  they  took  no  interest  in 
before.  Developed  slowly,  often  unconsciously 
this  habit  of  loitering  among  the  best  of  litera¬ 
ture  is  bound  to  have  its  effect  upon  the  next 
generation.  It  will  bestow  upon  the  beholder 
a  new  enthusiasm. 

As  librarians  you  may  have  already  recog¬ 
nized  the  need  for  this  type  of  library  activity. 
Your  attempts  to  put  it  across  to  your  principal 
and  your  board  may  have  been  a  bit  discourag¬ 
ing.  If  they  have  been,  return  to  it  again  and 
remember — • 

“What  thou  wilt, 

Thou  must  rather  enforce  it  with  thy  smile 

Than  hew  it  with  thy  sword.” 

A  Useful  Pamphlet 

The  proceedings  of  the  meeting  of  the  libra¬ 
rians  of  large  city  libraries  held  at  Chicago  last 
January  are  now  ready  for  distribution.  This 
group,  which  was  started  by  Dr.  Hill  four  years 
ago,  has  no  permanent  organization  and  the 
meetings  are  informal.  At  the  Chicago  meeting, 
presided  over  by  Joseph  L.  Wheeler  of  Youngs¬ 
town,  a  special  effort  was  made  to  have  discus¬ 
sion  among  the  circle  of  librarians  actually  in¬ 
terested  rather  than  to  have  a  few  set  papers 
read  before  a  large  audience.  The  procedings 
consequently,  after  having  been  boiled  down 
considerably,  -contain  much  valuable  up-to-date 
and  material  on  live  topics :  Losses  and  recovery 
of  books;  problems  of  creating  and  organizing 
departments;  organization  of  a  loan  department; 
measuring  economy  of  loan  and  reference  work; 
exchange  of  the  ideas  and  materials;  and 
sources  of  library  revenues.  The  pamphlet  may 
be  obtained  from  Mr.  Wheeler  for  $1.25.  The 
supply  is  limited  and  some  libraries  are  order¬ 
ing  several  copies  for  department  heads. 


The  Tennessee  Library  Association  has  re¬ 
quested  the  A.  L.  A.  to  make  a  survey  of  library 
activities  in  Tennessee,  with  a  view  to  preparing 
a  program  to  library  development.  It  is  thought 
that  such  a  program  would  be  approved  by  the 
state  library  association  and  by  educational  and 
civic  bodies,  and  thru  a  period  of  years  would 
become  an  accomplished  fact.  If  funds  can  he 
secured  the  Association  will  probably  undertake 
the  study. 


The  New  Currieulum  Movement  and  the 

Library 


By  rosemary  EARNSHAW  LIVSEY 
Los  Angeles  Public  Library 


New  schools  for  old.  That  is  the  trend  of 
modern  education,  a  very  complete  change 
in  method,  upon  a  firm  and  practical 
basis,  with  the  possibilities  of  developing  the 
choicest  of  our  experimental  ideals.  That  sounds 
like  an  impossible  and  impractical  combination, 
but  it  is  not  so,  for  the  new  curriculum,  with 
its  broad  activity  basis,  allows  generously  for 
the  practical  and  the  ideal. 

I  am  sorry  that  we  can  not  begin  again,  and 
reap  the  wonders  of  the  new  in  education.  It 
may  be  that  we  are  more  appreciative  because 
we  knew  the  old,  that  drab  rigidness  into  which 
we  were  thrust,  before  we  had  hardly  tasted  the 
happiness  of  living,  into  the  little  school  where 
all  was  taught  by  hard  and  fast  rules,  history 
squeezed  dry  learning  it  paragraph  by  para¬ 
graph,  verbatim;  arithmetic,  a  colunrn  of 
theoretic  problems  with  no  practical  applica¬ 
tions,  penmanship,  Sjiencerian,  and  always  with 
the  right  hand. 

Education  was  a  process  of  filling  the  mind 
with  knowledge,  a  cold  storage  of  information, 
upon  which  to  draw.  We  learned,  if  we  could, 
all  that  they,  poor  souls,  knew  how  to  give  us, 
but  repression  was  the  dominant  note  of  the 
educational  system.  Did  you  ever  show  any 
teacher  the  fairy  tale  which  you  wrote  hidden 
under  the  cover  of  a  geography;  or  the  poem 
which  you,  very  modestly,  thought  was  good — 
even  if  you  did  write  it  yourself — and  which 
you  treasured  in  the  little  hinge  between  your 
prayer  book  and  hymnal?  I  never  did!  That 
was  repression. 

Expression  is  the  keynote  of  the  new  in  educa¬ 
tion,  individual  expression,  and  experimentation. 
Our  boys  and  girls  are  learning  thru  living, 
actually  taking  part  in  the  doing  of  each  activity, 
that  each  may  have  the  enrichment  of  his  own 
experience.  Our  boys  and  girls  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  study  with,  not  under,  such  people  as 
Edward  Yeomans.  That  in  itself  has  such 
a  lure,  I  would  give  all  I  have  for  innocency, 
that  1  might  begin  again  with  him.  Think — 
astronomy  taught,  not  by  theory  and  by  day¬ 
light,  but  at  night,  flat  on  one’s  back  in  the  cool 
high  hills!  History  flung  with  rich  colors  and 
romance !  Such  things  are  theirs — our  children’s. 
No  longer  does  the  fifth  grade  cover  so  many 
pages  of  arithmetic,  nor  does  the  eighth  grade 
condense  the  glories  of  citizenship  into  a  brief 
ten  weeks  course  in  civics.  Such  things  as  these 


are  lived,  now,  in  self  governing  George  Junior 
Republics,  or  in  the  making  of  toy  villages 
where  the  wall  papering  problem  is  no  longer 
done  with  paper  and  pencil,  but  with  rolls  of 
real  wall  paper  on  real  walls.  All  of  these 
changes  did  not  happen  over  night,  but  came 
from  the  discarding  of  a  worn-out  method.  They 
are  not  yet  in  more  than  an  experimental  stage, 
but  they  are  steadily  and  surely  developing,  thru 
the  encouragement  of  the  new  curriculum  move¬ 
ment. 

Matter  of  factly,  the  new  curriculum  is  a 
modern  course  of  study  working  on  a  project 
basis,  with  one  common  objective  which  is  “to 
help  the  individual  to  help  himself.” 

Los  Angeles  has  a  curriculum  of  which  we 
are  justly  proud.  To  know  that  such  persons 
as  Dr.  Bobbitt  and  Miss  Ethel  Salisbury  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  work  gives  it  prestige  and 
reliability. 

We  as  a  library  had  the  great  privilege  of 
being  on  hand  to  watch  this  new^  curriculum 
develop,  and  occasionally  of  being  called  upon 
to  help,  for  the  Course  of  Study  Department  is 
alive  to  the  fact  that  many  books  are  better  than 
one,  and  that  we  have  lived  with  books.  This 
curriculum,  which  is  built  up  on  an  activity 
basis,  lists  at  the  beginning  of  each  subject 
suggested  activities,  none  of  which  is  too  small 
to  include  the  suggestion  of  books  and  the  li¬ 
brary  for  further  material  and  enrichment. 

The  library  had  to  prove  itself  in  order  to 
secure  that  recognition.  Of  course,  as  in  other 
cities,  it  has  long  been  customary  for  the  schools 
to  allow  the  children’s  librarian  to  visit  the  class 
rooms  and  talk  to  the  children,  and  to  have 
them  in  return,  visit  the  library  for  library  in¬ 
struction.  The  initiative  however  was  taken 
entirely  by  the  library,  but  it  takes  two  working 
together  to  make  a  successful  connection.  The 
school  is  now  doing  its  part  to  complete  that 
connection. 

One  particular  piece  of  co-operative  work 
has  brought  to  the  schools  the  positive  worth 
of  the  library,  and  the  value  of  many  books 
instead  of  one. 

Many  of  our  schools  are  graded,  scientifically, 
with  the  result  that  one  grade,  for  example  the 
fifth,  will  be  divided  into  three  groups,  X,  Y, 
and  Z,  according  to  the  mental  age  of  the  child. 
Such  was  the  case  in  this  school. 

The  children’s  librarian  in  one  of  the  larger 
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branch  libraries  and  the  counsellor  in  this 
school  where  the  children  were  of  foreign 
parentage,  formulated  a  plan  whereby  these 
children,  who  were  poor  readers,  and  had  little 
or  no  background  of  books  in  their  homes,  were 
given  intensive  work  to  develop  skill  in  reading, 
an  appreciation  of  books,  and  a  reading  habit. 

The  plan  was  to  have  the  children  ccme  regu¬ 
larly  to  the  library  each  week  for  silent  reading, 
and  at  that  time  to  select  a  book  to  be  used  in 
school  during  the  week  for  reading  skill.  The 
mental  ages  of  the  children  were  sent  to  the 
children’s  librarian,  who  arranged  a  definite 
seat  for  each  child,  grouping  them  according  to 
reading  interest.  Books  suitable  to  their  ability 
were  on  the  tables.  Before  the  silent  reading, 
however,  the  children  grouped  their  chairs  in¬ 
formally,  and  the  children’s  librarian  either  told 
them  a  story  or  read  part  of  a  book  to  rouse 
their  interest.  The  children  needed  interest  in 
good  books,  so  some  alluring  games  were  in¬ 
vented  to  introduce  them.  Since  a  certain 
amount  of  library  procedure  was  necessary, 
simple  rules  for  the  care  and  borrowing  of 
books  were  taught  them,  also  thru  the  medium 
of  a  game.  What  did  the  children  get  from 
this  type  of  work?  A  very  great  deal  in  tangi¬ 
ble  form,  for  at  the  end  of  the  term  the  children 
Avere  retested  to  find  the  definite  results  of  the 
project,  which  in  its  success  served  as  an  actual 
Avorking  basis  for  further  co-operation. 

There  are  two  educational  principles  upon 
which  a  great  many  projects  are  based:  correla¬ 
tion,  and  the  child’s  interest.  Given  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  child’s  interest,  the  whole  game  is 
won!  The  ideal  situation  is  to  have  the  class 
suggest  the  need  of  the  library  in  order  that 
they  may  get  help  in  working  out  the  project 
which  interests  them.  There  are  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  this  kind. 

At  the  time  of  the  world  flight  one  class  was 
much  interested  in  how  messages  were  sent.  In 
the  midst  of  a  spirited  discussion  the  children’s 
librarian  appeared,  and  thus  embodied,  the  li¬ 
brary  suggested  itself  as  a  possible  way  to  find 
material.  With  the  help  of  the  teacher  and 
the  librarian  subjects  to  look  up  were  selected, — 
radio,  telegraph,  telephone,  aeroplanes,  air¬ 
mail,  mails  delivered  by  the  post  office,  cable, 
Avig-Avagging,  carrier  pigeons,  signal  fires,  etc. 
There  was  a  point  in  this  lesson  which  we 
realized  previously,  but  the  children  did  not. 
They  discovered  that  they  would  have  to  know 
how  to  use  the  library  in  order  to  find  their 
material,  and  so,  quite  naturally,  developed  a 
lesson  in  the  use  of  the  catalog  and  the  simpler 
reference  books. 

Another  and  broader  phase  of  development  in 
the  building  up  a  library  habit,  and  the  appre¬ 


ciation  of  good  books,  is  reading  for  a  purpose. 
In  a  group  of  thirty-six  children,  sixth  grade, 
Z  intelligence,  six  had  never  attempted  to  read  a 
book,  and  the  other  twenty-nine  were  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  reading,  and  had  done  very  little.  The 
problem  was  to  create  an  interest  in  reading, 
gradually,  so  that  the  children  would  grow  into 
the  idea,  and  make  it  their  own. 

The  teacher  led  the  class  into  a  discussion  of 
books  they  already  knew,  and  suggested  that  they 
ask  the  children’s  librarian  of  the  nearest  branch 
if  they  might  visit  the  library  to  make  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  more  books.  At  the  library  very 
special  attention  was  given  to  each  child,  so  that 
he  would  have  an  interesting  book,  and  not  be 
discouraged  by  books  which  were  too  difficult 
for  his  reading  ability.  Interest  was  stimulated 
by  visits  to  the  library,  book  talks  both  by  the 
children’s  librarian  and  the  children,  and  by 
the  use  of  a  tally  board  to  indicate  progress, 
with  the  result  that  of  the  thirty-five  children, 
twenty-four  received  certificates  from  the  library 
granted  at  the  completion  of  the  reading  of  six 
books.  Of  the  six  who  had  never  read,  three 
completed  lists  of  six  books,  the  fourth  child 
read  four  books,  and  the  other  two,  two  each. 
Such  books  as  Du  Chaillu’s  “Lost  in  the 
Jungle,”  “The  Mutineers,”  “Jim  Davis,”  “Merry- 
lips,”  and  “Boyhood  Stories  of  Famous  Men” 
were  read.  A  project  of  this  kind  does  not  end 
with  the  presentation  of  the  certificates,  but  is 
the  beginning  of  a  definite  and  lasting  reading 
habit. 

In  the  development  of  taste  and  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  reading,  the  appreciation  hour  affords 
rare  opportunity  for  work  Avith  groups  of  two 
kinds :  the  non-reading  group  which  needs  stimu¬ 
lus  to  awaken  spontaneous  interest;  and  the 
children  who  are  true  book  lovers,  and  who  are 
eager  for  new  interests.  The  appreciation  hour 
may  take  the  form  of  the  gathering  up  of  a  pre¬ 
vious  project,  or  the  creation  of  a  new  interest. 

Too  much  can  not  be  said  of  a  teacher  who 
created  such  interest  in  Shakespeare  among  her 
pupils  that  they  made  a  special  trip  to  the 
library  to  hear  more  about  him.  This  offered 
an  especially  rich  opportunity.  One  of  the  staff 
had  been  to  Stratford,  and  told  of  her  visit  there, 
another  was  there  at  the  time  and  portions  of 
her  letter  were  read.  Another  staff  member  who 
was  interested  in  rare  books  showed  the  Shake¬ 
speare  folios,  and  the  whole  was  drawn  together 
by  a  talk  on  Shakespeare’s  charm. 

At  another  time  the  appreciation  hour  was  en¬ 
tirely  the  work  of  the  class.  Biography  was  the 
interest.  The  class  arranged  an  informal  play, 
in  which  George  and  Martha  Washington  enter¬ 
tained  famous  people  of  all  ages  before  the  fire¬ 
place  in  the  Hollywood  Children’s  Room.  The 
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children  were  in  costume,  and  on  being  intro¬ 
duced,  told  incidents  of  their  childhood.  Droll 
Mark  Twain,  and  beautiful  Sarah  Bernhardt  are 
never  to  be  forgotten,  nor  tragic  little  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  the  only  stage  struck  one,  who  said, 
“I  have  always  been  a  sickly  child” — long  nerv¬ 
ous  pause — “in  fact,  my  mother  says  I  ought  to 
be  glad  to  be  alive.” 

A  very  pure  type  of  appreciation  was  stimu¬ 
lated  thru  a  talk  on  the  sea,  and  lighthouses, 
which  included  the  heroism  of  the  sea,  sea  life 
at  ebb  tide,  the  beauty  of  the  poetry  of  the  sea, 
and  ended  with  Amy  Lowell’s 

Sea  shell,  sea  shell, 

Sing  me  a  song,  0  Please! 

A  song  of  ships  and  sailor  men 
Of  parrots  and  tropical  trees. 

Of  islands  lost  in  the  Spanish  Main 
Which  no  man  may  see  again. 

Of  fishes  and  corals  under  the  waves 

And  sea  horses  stabled  in  great  green  caves. 

Sea  shell,  sea  shell. 

Sing  me  a  song,  0  Please! 

Appreciation  thru  absent  treatment  is  effected 
by  our  White  Rabbit  letter,  which  is  sent  to 
schools  having  little  other  library  service.  The 
White  Rabbit  is  printed  irregularly,  but  is  the 
more  enticing  for  its  unexpectedness  and  fresh 
charm.  A  beautiful  number  was  on  poetry,  an¬ 
other,  printed  just  before  Children’s  Book  Week, 
on  earning  books,  the  last  number  is  a  fore¬ 
runner  of  the  Boy  Week  list  of  “Books  No  Boy 
Should  Miss,”  to  be  printed  in  the  fall.  The 
White  Rabbit  in  a  very  informal  and  rabbity 
way,  gives  enticing  nibbles  of  his  favorite  books, 
without  mentioning  the  names  of  the  books, 
which  are  listed  on  the  back  page,  and  labelled, 
for  the  teacher  only.  There  are  times  when  we. 
wonder  if  the  quotations  are  not  too  hard,  but 
once  in  reading  the  letter  out  loud  to  a  small 
group,  I  read,  “Let  the  Hoard  still  lie  on  the 
Glittering  Heath:  I  will  go  my  way  hence;  and 
the  world  shall  knew  me  for  better  deeds  than 
this!” — an  ecstatic  little  colored  boy  leapt  to  his 
feet  crying,  “Siegfried!  Siegfried!” 

Curriculum  expansion  is  still  in  an  experi¬ 
mental  stage,  as  are  also  many  library  activities, 
but  progress  is  made  certain  thru  the  fine  spirit 
of  co-operation,  and  the  earnest  desire  of  both 
the  schools  and  the  libraries  to  make  construc¬ 
tive  reading  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
worth  while  of  the  curricular  activities. 

To  Make  Librarianship  More 
Attractive 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Library  Journal: 

The  whole  of  the  forty-four  large  pages  of 
“The  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  for 
Librarianship”  of  the  y\.  L.  A.  is  contained  in 
part  of  one  sentence  on  page  8: 

‘  To  make  librarianship  more  attractive  to  men 


and  women  of  the  highest  type,  it  is  true .  that 
better  salaries  must  be  offered,  a  matter  over 
which  the  Board  has  no  control.” 

The  rest  of  that  sentence  is  a  sufficient  reason 
why  the  money  should  not  have  been  asked  for 
and  spent  on  this  report: — -“a  matter  (better 
salaries)  over  which  the  Board  has  no  control.” 

However  excellent  may  be  the  opportunities 
for  education  for  librarianship,  competent  men 
and  women  in  good  numbers  will  not  take  them 
so  long  as  salaries  are  of  the  present  low  grade. 
The  attention  of  the  A.  L.  A.  should  have  been 
turned,  not  to  opportunities  for  library  educa¬ 
tion,  but  to  salaries.  Why  was  not  this  prob¬ 
lem  of  salaries  made,  not  the  subject  of  an  ex¬ 
pensive  study,  but  sufficient  reason  for  a  study 
of  how — by  changes  in  subject  matter,  in  direc¬ 
tion  of  effort  and  in  technique — libraries  can 
be  made  so  essential  to  modern  economic  life, 
and  so  useful  to  all  progress  in  culture  that 
leaders  of  public  opinion  would  continually  re¬ 
peat  the  statement  that  “We  must  pay  more  for 
libraries  that  we  may  have  better  librarians.” 

What  changes  in  the  direction  and  manner  of 
library  activities  would  make  tbem  obviously 
more  useful,  more  used,  and  more  essential? 

It  is  to  get  answers  to  precisely  that  inquiry 
that  the  A.  L.  A.  could  well  set  at  work  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  its  longest  heads.  At  present  the  asso¬ 
ciation  seems  saturated  with  contents.  Its  sur¬ 
veys,  questionnaires,  and  studies  and  its  resultant 
secretions  of  reports  all  indicate  that  it  is  danc¬ 
ing  about  in  a  print  pot.  It  is  growing,  of 
course,  and  so  are  grass,  lambs,  calves,  our 
national  income  and  our  schools  and  colleges' 
It  would  be  difficult,  human  nature  being  with 
us,  to  stop  the  growth  of  the  A.  L.  A.  But  it 
would  be  more  difficult  to  show  that  the  call 
that  libraries  today  send  out  for  workers  is  any 
more  financially  alluring — where  price  changes 
are  considered — or  any  more  socially  attractive 
than  they  were,  say,  twenty-five  years  ago. 

Is  it  in  the  very  nature  of  things  that  library 
work  be  poorly  paid?  Or  is  it  possible  to  de¬ 
vise  methods  by  which  libraries  may  be  so- 
placed  in  the  public  mind  as  to  make  good  pay 
in  them  seem  the  obvious  and  essential  thing? 

Certainly  issuing  a  prolonged  report  on  the 
poor  quality  of  education  for  library  work  does 
not  strike  one  as  a  very  direct  step  toward  better 
library  salaries. 

.  J.  C.  Dana,  Librarian, 

Newark  Free  Public  Library. 

The  “Survey  of  Higher  Education”  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  published  by  the  Cleveland  Foundation 
Survey  Committee,  contains  a  chapter  on  library 
education,  dealing  particularly  with  the  facil¬ 
ities  for  training  offered  by  the  Western  Reserve- 
Library  School. 


What  is  Adult  Education  in  the  Ignited  States? 

By  morse  a.  CARTWRIGHT,  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York* 


The  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  is 
initiating  an  inquiry  into  what  constitutes 
“Adult  Education”  in  the  United  States.  I 
come  to  bespeak  your  co-operation  in  that  in¬ 
quiry,  to  explain  somewhat  sketchily  its  progress 
to  date  and  the  plans  which  we  hold  for  its 
immediate  future.  I  doubt  if  any  one  is  quali¬ 
fied  to  discuss  all  the  aspects  of  this  question — 
least  of  all  myself — hence  I  shall  endeavor  to 
give  you  little  more  than  a  statement  of  our 
immediate  objectives  and  the  tale  of  our  ap¬ 
proach  to  this  many-sided  problem. 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  pleasure  that  I  come 
before  this  body.  It  is  probable  that  university 
extension  is  the  only  phase  of  adult  education 
activity  in  this  country  upon  which  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  university-trained  minds  have  been  cen¬ 
tered  consecutively  over  a  period  of  years.  The 
enormous  growth  of  university  extension  may  be 
attributed  in  part  to  that  fact,  I  think. 

I  have  chosen  to  state  my  subject  in  the  form 
of  an  interrogation — “What  is  adult  education 
in  the  United  States?”  This  is  not  purely  a 
device,  as  might  be  supposed,  tho  I  doubt  if  the 
question  can  be  answered  at  present.  But  the 
asking  of  it  involves  the  underlying  philosophy 
of  the  attack  which  the  Corporation  is  contem¬ 
plating  on  the  problem.  We  frankly  admit  we 
don’t  know  the  answer,  but  we  propose  to  find 
out  if  we  can. 

One  of  the  items  of  note  which  the  Corpor¬ 
ation  has  developed  so  far  in  its  preliminary 
study  is  that  nobody  knows  precisely  what  adult 
education  is — or  isn’t— in  this  country,  except 
that  everybody  believes  in  adult  education — for 
the  other  fellow!  In  England,  the  term  has  a 
definite  meaning;  in  Denmark,  the  people’s  high 
schools  overshadow  the  situation.  It  is  rela¬ 
tively  easy  to  put  one’s  finger  on  adult  education 
activities  there — they  obtrude  themselves,  they 
are  well-established,  and  they  play  a  definite 
and  recognized  part  in  the  lives  of  the  people. 

In  the  United  States,  however,  there  exists  no 
central  or  national  organization  associating  the 
many  agencies  which  are  interested,  or  profess 
interest,  in  this  form  of  education.  Adult  educa¬ 
tion,  as  we  view  it,  includes  everything  from  the 
newspaper  and  radio  educational  activity  up  to 
the  more  specialized  fields  of  university  attempts 
to  leaven  the  lump,  mechanics’  institutes, 

*  Paper  read  before  the  National  University  Extension 
Association  at  Charlottesville,  Va.,  May  1,  1925.  Similar 
report  made  to  the  A.  L.  A.  Commission  on  the  Library 
and  Adult  Education  at  Seattle,  July,  1925. 


people’s  colleges,  open  forums,  chautauquas, 
lyceums,  lodge  and  religious  organization  in¬ 
struction  and  the  like,  and  back  again  to  “fake” 
psychology  courses,  psycho-analytic  clinics  and 
the  “university”  (heaven  protect  the  name) 
which  for  eight  dollars  will  supply  the  walls  of 
your  home  with  a  doctor  of  philosophy  diploma 
— a  form  of  interior  decoration  certainly  more 
popular  than  valuable. 

In  order  to  discuss  adult  education  intelli¬ 
gently,  therefore,  it  becomes  necessary  to  limit 
the  term;  especially  is  it  advisable  for  the  Cor¬ 
poration  to  do  so  if  it  desires  to  carry  out  its 
expressed  intention  of  conducting  a  study  of 
those  phases  of  the  movement  which  seem  to 
have  a  direct  bearing  upon  that  which  may  be 
described  to  be  educationally  worth  while  in 
American  life.  During  the  last  year,  I  have 
talked  with  many  people  about  adult  education: 
social  workers,  Americanization  experts,  school 
men,  librarians,  university  professors,  mountain 
educators,  labor  representatives  and  employers 
of  labor.  All  have  been  concerned  with  some 
form  of  educational  activity  which  they  were 
immediately  willing  to  interpret  as  adult  educa¬ 
tion.  I  think  I’ve  asked  most  of  these  fine, 
earnest  persons  for  definitions  of  adult  educa¬ 
tion  which  the  Carnegie  Corporation  might  adopt 
in  blocking  out  its  inquiry.  Most  of  them 
flounder  and  finally  counter  in  effect  with  the 
trite  rejoinder,  “Why — er — adult  education  com¬ 
prises  everything  that  has  to  do  with  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  adult,  does  it  not?”  It  may — but  so 
does  life,  and  the  Corporation  has  no  intention 
of  tackling  an  investigation,  biologically  or  edu¬ 
cationally,  of  life.  Not  this  week,  at  least! 

It  becomes  evident,  then,  if  a  foundation 
means  to  attempt  a  study  in  this  direction,  it 
must  strip  down  its  program  so  as  to  include,  at 
the  inception,  only  those  manifestations  of  adult 
education  in  American  life  which  seemingly  are 
enduring  presumably  worth  while  in  that  they 
possess  considerable  popular  support  and  inter¬ 
est,  and  in  such  a  stage  of  organization  that  they 
may  be  readily  observed. 

Realizing  its  own  inability  to  conduct  this 
stripping  down  process  and  wisely  to  outline 
the  problem,  the  Carnegie  Corporation  sought 
advice.  Almost  a  year  ago,  it  invited  some 
twenty-five  or  thirty  individuals  concerned  with 
education  and  related  problems  to  meet  and  to 
discuss  adult  education.  An  indication  of  the 
membership  of  the  group  may  be  of  interest  to 
this  body.  Its  chairman  is  Dean  James  E.  Rus- 
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sell  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
who  perhaps  has  been  intimately  concerned  with 
advanced  educational  thought  in  this  country 
for  a  longer  period  than  any  other  individual. 
It  includes  Dr.  Charles  A.  Beard,  writer,  poet 
and  professor;  Everett  Dean  Martin,  at  the 
head  of  the  People’s  Institute  of  the  Cooper 
Union  of  New  York;  Dr.  Alfred  Cohn,  medical 
research  expert  of  the  staff  of  the  Rockefeller 
Institute;  C.  R.  Dooley,  personnel  manager 
and  educational  director  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  New  Jersey;  E.  C.  Lindeman,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  American  Country  Life  Associa¬ 
tion,  teacher  and  writer  on  sociological  ques¬ 
tions;  John  Cotton  Dana,  librarian  of  the  New¬ 
ark  Public  Library;  Mrs.  John  C.  Campbell, 
organizer  of  educational  effort  among  the 
Southern  mountain  whites;  William  Allen 
White,  of  Kansas;  Dr.  Clark  Wissler,  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  some 
twenty  others  of  equal  importance  all  concerned 
in  effort  in  various  sections  of  the  field  of  adult 
education. 

From  the  deliberations  of  this  group,  the  Cor¬ 
poration  determined  late  last  fall  to  maintain 
an  open  mind  on  the  question  of  instituting  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  adult  education,  but  to 
commence  immediately  a  series  of  studies,  ver¬ 
tically  and  in  cross-section,  which  might  throw 
light  upon  the  form  which  a  really  conscientious 
inquiry  should  assume  and  which  also  might 
reveal  the  need  for  such  a  general  undertaking. 
It  was  decided  that  the  chief  attention  of  the 
Corporation  should  be  directed,  initially  at  least, 
to  non-vocational  efforts,  altho  it  was  realized 
that  much  of  the  so-called  “cultural”  education 
of  adults,  especially  of  younger  adults,  occurs 
either  simultaneously  with  interest  in  vocational 
subjects,  or  in  the  wake  of  that  interest.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  it  was  necessary  for  the  Corporation 
to  distinguish  between  education  undertaken  by 
the  individual  during  his  leisure  time,  either  as 
surcease  from  his  regular  vocation  or  as  supple¬ 
mental  thereto,  and  education  involving  the  full 
time  of  the  adult  individual,  such  as  training  for 
a  profession,  college  or  university  instruction 
“in  course,”  and  the  like.  Under  the  American 
system,  the  latter  type  of  activity  normally 
transpires  in  youth  and  provides  a  problem 
which,  altho  of  great  interest,  is  susceptible 
of  being  treated  separately. 

In  order  to  clear  the  ground,  certain  types  of 
activity  were  for  the  moment  arbitrarily  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  preliminary  studies.  The  news¬ 
paper,  the  magazine  and  periodical,  the  radio — 
all  were  ruled  out  as  being  too  indefinite  or  too 
changeable  to  produce  tangible  results.  Like¬ 
wise  such  special  problems  as  the  education  of 
the  negro,  of  the  Indian,  of  the  mountain  white. 


were  set  aside,  perhaps  to  be  picked  up  later. 
A  list  of  from  forty  to  fifty  types  of  activity 
was  reduced  to  a  half-dozen,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  preliminary  inquiry.  A  staff  was  secured 
and  assignments  made  for  “vertical  studies”,  as 
follows: 

University  extension — correspondence  and 
class  instruction.  This  is  an  effort  to  secure  from 
printed  or  other  sources  enrollment  figures,  by 
courses,  in  the  extension  divisions  of  the  uni¬ 
versities  and  colleges,  accompanied  by  a  study 
of  the  number  and  kinds  of  courses  offered,  the 
quality  of  instruction  secured  as  evidenced  by 
the  surface  educational  qualifications  of  those 
giving  it,  and  an  estimate,  if  possible,  of  the 
“trend”  in  non-vocational  extension  instruction. 
Agricultural  extension  is  to  be  included  thru 
the  co-operation  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Education.  Also,  a  more  complete  study  of  these 
same  questions  in  cross-section  at  ten  or  twelve 
typical  universities  will  be  conducted,  with 
an  effort  to  determine  the  motives  of  students 
enrolling,  the  percentages  of  students  complet¬ 
ing  courses,  the  proportion  of  those  who 
take  more  than  one  course,  the  percentage 
actually  relying  upon  the  extension  divi¬ 
sion  to  provide  the  material  for  the  intellectual 
side  of  their  lives,  some  slight  study  of  costs  to 
the  university  and  to  the  individual,  an  examin¬ 
ation  of  the  question  of  faculty  sympathy,  the 
teaching  qualifications  of  those  who  offer  ex¬ 
tension  courses — in  short,  anything  which  would 
tend  to  shed  light  upon  what  may  be  the  most 
significant  growth  in  the  whole  field  of  univer¬ 
sity  education  in  recent  years. 

The  second  vertical  study  comprises  an  ex¬ 
amination  and  evaluation  of  the  chautauqua,  the 
lyceum,  and  of  university  extension  lecture  activ¬ 
ity. 

A  third  contemplates  co-operation  with  the 
commercial  correspondence  schools  and  similar 
agencies. 

The  fourth  vertical  examination  will  in¬ 
clude  the  educational  activities  of  religious  and 
fraternal  national  organizations,  such  as  the 
Y.M.C.A.,  the  Y.W.C.A.,  the  Knights  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  the  Young  Men’s  and  Young  Women’s 
Hebrew  Associations,  the  Freemasons,  the  B’nai- 
Brith,  etc. 

The  fifth,  and  the  last  of  the  vertical  studies 
at  present  being  carried  on  will  concern  itself 
with  less  clearly  outlined  organizations,  such 
as  the  open  forums,  the  church  forums,  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  institutes,  summer  camps,  special  schools, 
people’s  and  workers’  colleges,  social  settle¬ 
ments.  This  study  is  contemplated  as  a  veritable 
catch-all  for  types  of  educational  effort,  both 
local  and  national,  not  readily  classified,  but  in 
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existence  and  attracting  the  interest  of  thousands. 

This  indicates  no  attempt  to  cover  the  field  in 
these  “vertical”  studies,  but  merely  to  block  out 
certain  sections  capable  of  rapid  yet  careful  scru¬ 
tiny.  Early  in  our  group  discussions,  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  there  might  be  differences  in  the 
educational  treatment  to  be  applied  to  varying 
age  groups.  The  medical  member  of  our  com¬ 
mittee  emphasized  the  point  made  by  certain 
scientists,  that  two  mental  stages  of  man  might 
be  roughly  outlined,  the  first  including  the  years 
of  early  and  of  late  adolescence  and  described 
as  an  acquisitive  stage,  and  the  second,  entered 
upon  at  the  time  of  attainment  of  manhood  or  of 
womanhood  and  termed  reflective.  It  will  be 
seen  immediately  that  the  agencies  included  in 
the  plan  just  outlined  deal  with  individuals  in 
the  reflective  stage. 

The  Corporation,  recognizing  the  importance 
of  securing  accurate  psychological  data  as  to 
the  learning  capacity  of  adults  in  the  reflective 
stage,  has  financed  a  study  of  the  psychology  of 
adult  education,  to  be  carried  on  at  two  univer¬ 
sities  possessing  special  facilities  for  this  type 
of  research.  Details  of  the  plan  for  this  inter¬ 
esting  study  are  not  yet  ready  for  announce¬ 
ment,  but  the  research  will  commence  in  the 
near  future. 

The  general  plan  as  thus  outlined,  therefore, 
revealed  one  important  gap.  A  large  number  of 
individuals  in  the  acquisitive  stage  of  mental 
development,  losing  contact  with  the  full-time 
schools  at  about  the  seventh  grade  and  at  the 
average  age  of  thirteen  to  fourteen,  not  picked 
up  until  the  various  adult  education  agencies 
commenced  their  activities  with  the  twenty-two 
year  olds,  were  drifting.  Where?  What  kept 
them  afloat?  How  many  drowned,  education¬ 
ally?  What  agencies  operated  for  their  bene¬ 
fit?  Did  the  country  boy  suffer  the  same  fate 
as  his  urban  brother?  These  and  similar  ques¬ 
tions  immediately  arose.  Surely  no  adult  educa¬ 
tion  inquiry  would  be  complete  if  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  compulsory  formal  public  school  educa¬ 
tion  and  the  “leisure  time”  activities  of  the 
adult  were  left  unbridged. 

Here  there  seemed  to  emerge  a  separate  prob¬ 
lem — -one  filled  with  difficulties  and  confusions 
but  one  of  undeniable  importance.  At  a  glance, 
it  was  seen  that  many  agencies  and  organizations 
had  to  do  with  the  education  of  the  fourteen  to 
twenty-two  age  group,  liie  bulk  of  them  being 
either  connected  or  in  close  association  with  the 
publie  school  system.  On  first  examination,  it 
had  been  thought  advisable  to  make  a  vertical 
study  of  the  extension  of  the  public  school  sys¬ 
tem — the  part-time  school,  the  continuation 
school,  the  various  trade  and  industrial  schools 
maintained  at  public  expense,  the  evening  high 


school,  etc.  It  soon  became  apparent,  however, 
that  the  education  of  this  younger  age  group  cut 
across  a  great  variety  of  agencies,  from  uni¬ 
versity  extension  to  labor  union  and  corporation 
apprentice  schools,  and  that  practically  all  the 
activities  outlined  contributed  in  some  material 
way  to  the  opportunities  opened  to  the  younger 
individuals.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  attack 
this  problem  in  cross-section,  compiling  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  enrollment  and  offerings  in  certain 
typical  large  cities  and  in  the  rural  areas.  Na¬ 
tional  figures  are  to  be  made  available  thru  the 
generous  co-operation  of  the  various  government 
agencies  in  Washington,  such  as  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Federal  Smith-Hughes  fund  organization,  etc. 

This  study  has  progressed  to  the  point  that 
the  Corporation  can  forecast  with  confidence  that 
definite  information  will  be  available,  before  the 
end  of  the  calendar  year,  as  to  the  present  trend 
in  educational  programs  for  the  young  worker. 
It  is  probable  also  that  the  results  of  this  study 
of  pre-adult,  part-time  education  will  affect  our 
conceptions  not  only  of  what  it  is  right  and 
proper  to  provide  for  the  education  of  adults, 
but  (and  this  is  far  more  important)  what,  if 
anything,  these  same  adults  will  really  desire 
to  study  to  round  out  their  lives  into  a  fuller 
realization  of  what  Matthew  Arnold  was  pleased 
to  term  “sweetness  and  light.” 

This  completes  the  list  of  the  Corporation’s 
own  studies,  but  it  does  not  overlook  the  im¬ 
portance  of  extremely  interesting  inquiries  from 
which  the  Corporation’s  general  study  will 
profit,  for  example,  the  work  of  the  American 
Library  Association’s  Commission  on  the  Li¬ 
brary  and  Adult  Education,  dealing  with  the 
complete  field  of  adult  education  from  the  li¬ 
brary  viewpoint,  a  study  of  the  educational 
programs  of  the  foreign  language  organi¬ 
zations  in  the  United  States  to  be  conducted  by 
the  Foreign  Language  Information  Service;  the 
study  of  museums  being  conducted  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Museums,  and  various  in¬ 
quiries  contemplated  by  other  bodies  such  as 
studies  of  workers’  education  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad,  the  British  system  of  adult  educa¬ 
tion,  the  Danish  folk  schools,  etc.,  etc. 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  us  that,  viewed  in 
its  entirety,  this  is  no  idle  program.  I  hope  you 
will  concur  in  our  opinion,  however,  that  it  is 
possible  of  accomplishment  thru  the  hearty  co¬ 
operation  of  organizations  all  interested.  The 
Carnegie  Corporation  has  no  motive  in  this 
series  of  studies  other  than  to  throw  light  on 
“adult  education”  as  it  exists  among  us,  with  the 
hope  that  the  facts  themselves  will  point  the 
way  to  sound,  country-wide  development. 


The  Santa  Barbara  Earthquake  and  the  Library 


RIENDS  far  and  near  have  asked,  “Tell 
us  about  the  Public  Library?”,  and  so 
often  besides,  “What  is  an  earthquake  like?” 
I  would  say,  it  is  as  if  you  w^ere  walking 
along  a  quiet  road  at  evening,  at  jDeace  with 
the  world,  meditating  pleasant  things,  when  sud¬ 
denly,  with  no  hint  of  warning,  you  are  seized 
by  the  shoulders  from  behind  by  some  horrible, 
powerful,  unknown,  malignant  beast,  man  or 
ape,  and  shaken  as  if  your  teeth  would  drop 
from  your  jaw,  your  head  torn  from  your  neck, 
and  then  banged  to  the  ground  in  fierce 
contempt.  Finally  to  gather  yourself  together, 
dazed,  bruised,  outraged,  your  clothes  torn,  your 
hat  crushed,  your  money  scattered,  your  watch 
smashed,  to  look  round  in  fear  and  anger  and 
see  no  trace  of  your  assailant  on  any  side,  with 
no  policeman  at  hand,  and  no  redress  possible. 
That  is  how  a  city  feels  in  an  earthquake.  Santa 
Barbara,  the  gentle,  secure,  self-respecting,  hon¬ 
orably  proud,  was  so  outraged  and  laid  low  in 
the  early  morning  of  June  29th. 

Our  Public  Library,  broad  and  dignified  with¬ 
out,  noble  and  spacious  within,  with  its  sheltered 
patio  behind,  still  wearing  an  air  of  newness,  for 
it  was  only  eight  years  old,  one  of  the  best  loved 
buildings  in  the  city,  was  battered  and  torn  by 
the  assault.  Francisco  Lopez,  the  janitor,  was 
in  the  large  room  when  the  terrific  noise  of 
tearing  and  rending  struck  the  place.  He  just 
escaped  with  his  life,  for  tho  the  roof  did  not 
fall,  he  got  out  by  a  rear  door  where  a  heavy 
tiled  porch  crashed  down.  A  large  part  of  the 
west  wall  toward  the  post-office  fell  out,  and 
portions  of  the  east  wall  of  the  wing.  The  un¬ 
broken  front  wall  and  beautiful  carved  door¬ 
way  stood  intact.  The  floors, 
stacks,  furniture  and,  best  of 
all,  the  records  and  books 
suffered  little  or  no  injury. 

The  engineers  estimate  that 
perhaps  eighty  per  cent  of 
ihe  structure  is  salvable,  in¬ 
cluding  the  stacks  and  fit¬ 
tings. 

The  architect  had  not  reck¬ 
oned  with  earthquakes  any 
more  than  most  of  the  build¬ 
ers  in  town,  and  liollow 
walls  had  been  designed  to 
insure  a  damp-proof  struc¬ 
ture  for  hook  storage,  a 
building  that  ordinarily 
would  have  served  for  gen¬ 
erations.  The  roof  built  on 
steel  trusses  that  span  the 


large  room  is  nearly  intact.  A  first  inspection 
led  to  the  hope  that  the  open  end  might 
be  shut  off  with  a  wooden  partition  during 
the  rebuilding,  and  the  library  used,  but  further 
examination  revealed  serious  damage  to  most  of 
the  walls,  that  would  necessitate  vacating  the 
building  for  months,  perhaps  a  year. 

The  trustees  and  librarian  were  faced  by  the 
problem  of  how  to  carry  on  in  the  meantime, 
for  an  institution  that  has  a  card  holder  in 
practically  every  literate  home  in  the  community 
cannot  shut  up  shop  for  twelve  months,  or  even 
twelve  weeks.  The  city  was  canvassed  for  avail¬ 
able  quarters  offering  sufficient  space.  There 
seemed  to  be  nothing.  A  temporary  building  on 
the  lawn  next  the  library  was  one  solution,  but 
the  simplest  weather  proof  inclosure  of  space  to 
house  the  work  w  ould  run  up  to  S10,000. 

Then  it  occurred  to  one  of  the  trustees  that 
Mr.  George  0.  Knapp  had  offered  the  city  the 
use  of  a  many  roomed  house  in  a  central  loca¬ 
tion.  With  the  mention  of  the  house  came  the 
thought  of  the  large  well  built  stable  and  garage 
in  the  rear.  Instantly  this  appeared  a  glorious 
possibility.  The  trustees  and  librarian  adjourned 
immediately  to  inspect  the  premises.  There  was 
the  building  fifty-four  by  sixty-eight  feet,  that 
had  not  suffered  a  twist  in  the  shake,  standing 
in  a  beautifully  kept  garden,  on  the  car  line, 
just  back  of  the  Arlington  Hotel,  an  ideal  loca¬ 
tion  for  a  temporary  library. 

The  librarian  could  hardly  wail  to  find  out  if 
the  building  had  been  already  rented.  It  had 
not  been,  and  Mr.  Knapp  generously  offered  it 
free  for  the  use  of  the  library  during  the  period 
of  rebuilding.  This  was  the  eleventh  day  after 
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the  eartljquakc.  On  the  nineteenth  working  clay 
after  that  the  library  opened  its  doors  to  the 
public  in  its  new  quarters.  Carpenters  had 
taken  down  partitions  and  erected  stacks, 
painters  had  made  the  dark  redwood  walls  a 
light  cream  color,  plumbers  had  installed  toilet 
rooms,  electricians  lights,  the  cement  floor  was 
repaired,  and  the  large  central  desk,  catalog 
cases,  magazine  racks,  tables  and  chairs  from 
the  old  library  were  in  place,  and  about  twenty 
thousand  books  had  been  moved,  and  put  on  the 
shelves  in  classified  order.  The  patrons  came 
up  the  broad  gravelled  walks  at  nine  o’clock, 
August  third,  to  find  a  library  in  perfect  run¬ 
ning  order.  The  wide  doors  stood  open  to  the 
sunlight,  jars  of  flowers  were  on  every  hand, 
and  the  Stars  and  Stripes  flew  from  the  gable 
end. 

Mrs.  Frances  B.  Linn  was  on  the  job  every 
minute  at  the  old  library  and  the  new  library 
at  the  same  time,  keeping  both  telephones  busy, 
directing,  deciding,  encouraging,  demanding, 
knowing  every  worker  by  name  and  getting  the 
best  out  of  him;  only  so  was  the  miracle  accom¬ 
plished. 

How  were  the  books  handled?  James  Birss 
of  the  Johnston  Fruit  Company  lent  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty  clean  new  fruit  boxes,  just  the 
size  to  hold  as  many  books  as  can  be  bandied 
easily,  and  with  them  a  hand  truck  fitted  to 
carry  a  load  of  boxes.  The  librarian  and 
assistants  went  thru  the  stacks  and  marked  with 
chalk  the  volumes  selected  for  removal,  choos¬ 
ing  those  most  in  demand.  The  boxes  were 
filled  with  their  classification,  taken  over  to  the 
new  library  only  four  blocks  away,  placed  in 
their  proper  alcove,  and  the  boxes  returned  in 
time  for  refilling.  The  books  on  the  mezzanine 
and  in  the  County  Department  had  been  thrown 


from  the  shelves  by  tlie  quake,  and  those  lay  in 
confusion  knee  deep.  They  had  to  be  sorted 
volume  by  volume. 

The  major  portion  of  the  library’s  eighty-five 
thousand  hooks  is  stored  in  the  lower  stacks  of 
the  old  building,  boxed  in  with  board  partitions 
covered  with  building  paper,  and  are  available 
by  page  service.  The  rear  one-story  portion  is 
also  used  for  storage,  and  for  the  school  texts, 
which  are  to  be  shipped  from  there.  That  wing 
of  the  building  was  but  slightly  damaged. 

The  quarters  Mr.  Knapp  has  put  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  library  include  a  gardener’s  house, 
where  is  room  for  the  librarian’s  office,  the 
catalog  department  and  work  room.  In  the 
large  building  is  a  reading  room,  the  main  stack 
room,  a  corner  for  children,  a  neat  little  office 
made  from  the  ex-harness  room  with  its  glass 
case,  a  magazine  room  in  some  rear  stalls,  and 
mending  room  back  of  that.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  building  is  large  storing  space  in  a  row 
of  stalls  for  eight  horses,  left  from  the  days 
when  Mr.  Edward  Spaulding  built  the  establish¬ 
ment  twenty-five  years  ago.  Upstairs  a  spacious 
loft  supported  on  iron  columns  for  tons  of  hay 
makes  an  admirable  county  library.  From  there 
Miss  Swisher,  head  of  the  County  Department, 
began  to  ship  books  to  the  branches  nearly  a 
week  before  the  main  library  was  open. 

The  most  frequent  expression  from  the  patrons 
of  the  library  as  they  come  into  explore  the  new 
quarters  has  been,  “How  cozy  and  home-like  it 
is!”  And  behind  the  house  they  are  de¬ 
lighted  to  find  an  open  court  shaded  with  an 
oak  and  an  olive  tree,  and  furnished  with  tables 
and  chairs. 

Every  memher  of  the  staff  has  met  the  emer¬ 
gency  with  energy  and  cheer,  sharing  in  the 
moving  to  the  limit  of  their  strength,  and 
meeting  uncomfortahle  situ¬ 
ations  in  the  old  building 
during  settling  quakes.  And 
friends  have  given  their  serv¬ 
ices.  Mr.  D.  B.  Evans  volun¬ 
teered  days  of  intelligent  and 
hard  work  handling  the 
books.  Mr.  Charles  C.  Pike 
laid  a  strip  of  concrete  floor¬ 
ing  as  his  contribution.  And 
touching  has  been  the  way  a 
number  of  friends  have 
quietly  slipped  money  into 
Mrs.  Linn’s  hand  with  “I 
want  that  to  go  to  help  the 
library.  I  wish  it  were  more. 
No  name  mentioned,  please,” 


READING  ROOM  LOOKING  TO  GARDEN 


S.  M.  Ilsley,  President  of 
the  Library  Board. 


The  University  of  Montana  Library 

By  M.  GERTRUDE  BUCKHOUS,  Librarian 


The  new  library  building  was  completed  in 
September,  1923,  and  immediately  occu¬ 
pied.  The  old  library  building,  long  since 
outgrown,  accommodated  only  tbe  material  in 
constant  use;  as  a  consequence  some  35,000 
volumes  had  been  stored  for  several  years  and 


were  inaccessible.  Books  which  had  of  necessity 
been  placed  in  the  departmental  collections  were 
returned  to  the  general  library.  The  University, 
for  the  first  time  in  years,  had  access  to  all  of  its 
library  material.  The  building  is  of  reinforced 
concrete  and  steel  skeleton  construction  and  is 
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one  hundred  and  (ifly  leet  loiif!;  and  eiglily  feet 
wide.  The  style  of  archileclure  is  niodilied 
Italian  Renaissance  and  conforms  to  the  general 
type  of  architecture  adopted  for  the  other  build¬ 
ings  on  the  campus.  There  are  three  stories 
and  a  basement.  The  first  floor  at  the  present 
time  is  occupied  by  classrooms  and  offices. 
These  are  separated  by  temporary  partitions,  in 
order  that  this  space  may  later  be  utilized  for 
library  purposes.  The  basement  affords  storage 
space  and  a  room  for  mending  and  binding. 
The  second  and  third  floors  are  occupied  by  the 
Library. 

The  reading  room,  on  the  second  floor,  ex¬ 
tends  along  the  entire  front  of  the  building.  It 
is  lighted  by  nine  large,  arched  windows  and  is 
a  beautiful  room.  It  is  furnished  with  desks 
which  are  a  modification  of  the  type  in  use  in 
the  library  of  the  University  of  Washington. 
Ordinary,  comfortable  chairs  are  used.  The 


students  mucli  ])refer  the  desks  to  the  large 
tables  which  Avere  used  in  the  old  library  build¬ 
ing.  The  tendency  to  talk  is  checked  by  the 
distance  between  desks. 

The  delivery  hall  separates  the  reading  room 
from  the  stacks  and  loan  desk.  There  are  three 
tiers  of  steel  stacks  with  a  capacity  of  180,000 
volumes.  On  the  third  tier  are  carrols  where 
material  on  special  topics  may  be  placed  for 
the  use  of  advanced  students.  TLere  is  a 
separate  room  for  the  collection  on  northwest 
history.  When  needed  additional  space  is  avail¬ 
able  for  installing  stacks  with  a  capacity  of 
80,000  volumes. 

The  catalog  room  and  other  offices  are  at  the 
east  and  west  ends  of  the  building  adjoining 
the  stacks.  A  comfortable  rest  room  with  a 
lunch  room  in  connection  is  provided  for  the 
staff. 


The  Public  Documents  Library 


IVf  ANY  librarians  are  familiar  with  the  state- 
ment  that  the  Public  Documents  Library  at 
Washington  is  the  most  nearly  complete  collec¬ 
tion  of  United  States  Government  publications 
in  existence;  yet  few  even  in  Washington  have 
any  first-hand  acquaintance  with  its  many  inter¬ 
esting  features. 

The  publications  issued  since  1895  have  been 
received  direct  from  the  Government  Printing 
Office  or  from  the  issuing  offices.  Those  issued 
before  1895  have  come  from  many  sources  but 
are  nearly  all  duplicates  discarded  by  other 
libraries  or  by  Government  Departments;  this 
fact  adds  greatly  to  their  historic  interest. 

Many  of  the  volumes  contain  the  book-plates 
of  the  libraries  from  which  they  were  received: 
In  fact  a  list  of  these  book-plates  would  be  a 
fairly  accurate  roster  of  who’s  who  among  the 
document  collections,  especially  in  the  older 
libraries  of  the  country. 

In  the  discards  from  Government  Departments 
many  interesting  bits  of  official  association  can 
be  traced.  The  library  has  a  specially  bound 
file  of  War  Department  general  and  special  or¬ 
ders  from  1863  to  1893  whose  worn  leather  and 
di-lled  gold  testify  to  much  consultation.  In  a 
similarly  worn  copy  of  the  Army  Register  a  tiny 
red-ink  “s”  designates  the  officers  of  the  United 
States  Army  who  “went  south”  in  ’61. 

Many  a  volume  whose  fly-leaf  bears  the  auto¬ 
graph  of  a  man  nationally  or  even  internation¬ 
ally  known  contains  marginal  notes  showing  that 
the  reports  printed  therein  had  been  the  subject 
of  minute  analytical  study.  Thus  some  of  these 
old  reports  have  themselves  contributed  to  the 


making  of  the  history  recorded  in  their  suc¬ 
cessors. 

Much  other  interesting  and  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  can  be  gleaned  by  one  who  has  time  to  get 
acquainted. 

The  library  now  contains  375,000  books,  pam¬ 
phlets,  and  maps  and  is  receiving  accessions  at 
the  rate  of  about  14,000  a  year.*  It  bas  been 
difficult  to  provide  quarters  to  care  for  this  rapid 
growth,  but  the  library  is  now  being  equipped 
with  additional  stacks  that  will  relieve  the  con¬ 
gestion,  at  least  temporarily.  However,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  ncAV  public  buildings  program 
.  will  provide  for  a  fire-proof  building  in  which 
this  unusual  and  in  many  respects  irreplaceable 
collection  can  be  safely  boused,  with  room  to 
avoid  the  excessive  wear  that  results  from  over¬ 
crowding  and  with  adequate  accommodations 
for  research  workers  who  wish  to  explore  its 

mine  of  information.  ,,  t-.  n 

Mary  F.  Bugbee, 

Formerly  Assistant  Librarian, 
Public  Documents  Library. 


*  When  resetting  to  make  p  correction  in  Miss  Hart¬ 
well’s  article  in  the  July  Libkary  Journal  (p.  590, 
col.  1,  line  ^),  the  word  “inadequate”  was  inadvertently 
substituted  for  “invaluable.”  .  Read  “Our  office  per¬ 
sonnel  and  our  invalualtle  library  are  housed  in 
buildings  that  are  not  safe  from  fire.” — Ed.  L.  J. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  books  to  be  issued 
this  fall  by -the  A.  L.  A.  will  be  the  second 
number  in  the  series  of  “American  Library 
Pioneers.”  This  will  be  a  biography  of  Samuel 
Swett  Green  written  by  Robert  K.  Shaw,  libra¬ 
rian  of  the  Free  Public  Library,  Worcester, 
Mass. 


Newspapers  and  Periodicals  Some  Biblio¬ 
graphical  and  Bibliothecal  Problems 

By  J.  C.  M.  HANSON 

Associate  Director,  University  of  Chicago  Libraries 


The  article  by  Mr.  John  Dana  in  the  Library 
for  June,  has  evidently  aroused  more  than 
ordinary  interest.  It  has  been  quoted  freely 
in  the  daily  press  and  at  least  one  weekly,  the 
Nation,  has  devoted  an  editorial  to  it  (see  the 
number  for  July  22nd). 

Mr.  Dana’s  statement  is  a  criticism  of  libra¬ 
rians.  They  have  failed  to  meet  and  solve  prob¬ 
lems  resulting  from  the  deluge  of  printed  infor¬ 
mation,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  now  appear¬ 
ing  thru  the  medium  of  the  daily  press,  other 
periodical  publications  and  official  documents. 
That  his  criticism  should  arouse  also  the  interest 
of  librarians  and  prompt  replies,  is  only 
natural. 

The  statement  which  follows  is  an  attempt  to 
clarify  certain  aspects  of  the  criticism  and  ex¬ 
plain  in  part  conditions  responsible  for  the 
present  situation. 

When,  in  1926,  American  librarians  meet  for 
the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  fiftieth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  founding  of  their  national  asso¬ 
ciation,  and  on  that  occasion  pause  to  take  stock 
of  their  accomplishments  and  failures,  they  will 
note  many  sins  both  of  commission  and  omis¬ 
sion,  many  shortcomings  and  defects,  serioQs 
deviations  from  the  fundamentals  of  library 
science,  tendencies  to  follow  lines  of  least  resist- 
once,  perhaps  a  too  great  readiness  at  times  to 
accept  as  qualities  of  leadership  and  substitutes 
for  real  experience  and  sound  knowledge  the 
aggressive  personality  with  the  loud  voice  and 
ready  tongue,  so  familiar  to  those  compelled  to 
attend  many  conferences.  In  short,  the  A.  L.  A. 
will  no  doubt  have  to  confess  to  the  ailments 
from  which  most  other  associations  suffer, 
whether  political,  educational  or  scientific,  par¬ 
ticularly  after  they  have  been  functioning  for 
thirty  to  fifty  years. 

When,  however,  Mr.  Dana  and  the  Nation 
single  out  the  failure  of  American  librarians  to 
deal  adequately  with  the  output  of  the  daily  and 
periodical  press,  the  official  documents  and  re¬ 
ports  issued  by  various  government  offices, 
national,  state,  local  and  municipal,  then  one 
who,  like  Mr.  Dana,  has  also  completed  thirty- 
five  years  of  uninterrupted  struggle  with  the 
problems  involved  in  trying  to  make  accessible 
the  information  already  existing  in  printed  and 
manuscript  form,  and  pouring  from  the  printing 
presses  of  the  world  in  a  constantly  growing 
stream,  cannot  hut  feel  that  the  criticism  should 


not  be  advanced  without  due  allowance  being 
made  for  conditions  under  which  librarians  have 
wrought  and  the  means  with  which  they  have 
been  obliged  to  work.  While  granting  that  there 
is  ground  for  criticism,  let  us  also  in  this  case, 
as  in  most  matters  of  human  controversy,  apply 
the  old  maxim,  Audi  alteram  partem,  and  note 
certain  considerations  which  enter  into,  and  have 
a  direct  bearing  on,  the  question  at  issue,  and 
which  the  public,  to  which  Mr.  Dana  has  directed 
his  criticism,  need  to  have  brought  to  their  at¬ 
tention.  It  may  be  sufficient  at  the  present  time 
to  touch  on  only  three  questions,  viz.:  1.  What 
have  librarians  so  far  accomplished  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  problems  under  consideration?  2. 
What  are  the  means  at  their  disposal?  3.  What 
are  the  responsibilities  of  other  agencies  con¬ 
cerned,  e.g.,  the  press,  the  publishers,  and  the 
governing  bodies  which  provide  funds  for  the 
administration  of  public  libraries? 

As  for  the  first  point,  anyone  conversant  with 
library  history  will  concede  that  in  the  provid¬ 
ing  of  indexes  and  guides  to  periodical  litera¬ 
ture,  so  also  the  cataloging  of  books  and  pam¬ 
phlets,  and  in  a  large  measure  that  mass  of  scien¬ 
tific  and  documentary  material  hidden  away  in 
publications  of  learned  societies  and  government 
offices  and  bureaus,  American  librarians  need 
not  fear  comparison  with  the  accomplishments 
of  their  colleagues  of  other  countries.  It  may 
be  sufficient  merely  to  mention  Poole’s  Index, 
the  Readers’  Guide,  and  the  many  indexes  and 
bibliographical  lists  taken  over  and  developed 
in  co-operation  with  American  libraries  by  the 
H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  and  the  printed  cards 
covering  most  books  appearing  in  English  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  titles  also  in  foreign 
languages,  classification  schedules  and  other 
aids,  provided  by  the  Library  of  Congress. 

True,  even  better  results  should  have  been 
obtained,  and  would  have  been  obtained  but  for 
a  tendency  of  the  American  Library  Association, 
noticeable  particularly  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  to  emphasize  library  extension,  rela¬ 
tion  of  libraries  to  schools,  in  general  the  social 
side  of  library  activity,  at  the  expense  of  the 
great  fundamentals,  without  which  existence  of 
public  libraries  can  hardly  be  justified,  viz.:  1. 
Preservation  and  care  of  information  appearing 
in  printed  or  manuscript  form;  2.  Making  such 
information  available  for  use  thru  its  cataloging 
and  classification. 
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Up  here  in  the  woods  of  Northern  Wisconsin, 
w^here  the  present  statement  is  being  written,  the 
Procedings  and  other  official  papers  of  the  A. 
L.  A.  are  not  accessible.  The  writer,  neverthe¬ 
less,  ventures  to  assert  that  a  careful  perusal  of 
these  publications  will  show  that  since  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  century  questions  and  discussions 
affecting  these  great  and  fundamental  problems 
have  rarely  appeared  on  the  agenda  of  the 
general  sessions  or  the  Council  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  matter  of  general  comment  in 
library  circles  that  the  library  schools  do  not 
turn  out  graduates  equipped  for  the  real  biblio¬ 
graphic  tasks  of  the  profession;  neither  do  they 
succeed  in  cultivating  in  their  students  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  attitude  toward  these  tasks.  The  few 
men  graduated  expect,  as  a  rule,  to  step  into 
administrative  positions  at  the  start;  the  women, 
a  decided  majority,  profess  a  preference  for 
work  with  children,  schools  and  direct  contact 
with  the  public.  Cataloging  and  classification 
of  books  is  regarded  as  drudgery  and  the  knowl¬ 
edge  required  for  effective  work  in  selection  and 
rejection  of  books,  a  subject  especially  empha¬ 
sized  by  Mr.  Dana,  is  not  in  evidence.  There 
are  of  course  notable  exceptions. 

In  spite  of  these  obvious  defects  for  which  the 
Association  is  in  part  responsible,  fairness  de¬ 
mands  that  allowance  be  made  for  conditions 
over  which  the  librarians  have  little  or  no  con¬ 
trol,  and  this  leads  up  to  the  second  question: 
Are  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  libraries  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  tasks  in  hand  and  the  additional 
tasks  now  under  discussion? 

Today  it  is  estimated  that  the  issues  of  the 
German  presses  alone  number  over  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  volumes  a  year.  The  United  States  and  the 
British  Empire  together  are  responsible  for 
nearly  as  many  more.  The  remaining  countries 
may  be  credited  with  another  thirty  thousand.  In 
addition,  we  have  then  this  ever-increasing  tor¬ 
rent  of  periodical  and  newspaper  articles, 
notices  and  editorials,  in  all  languages  and  on 
every  conceivable  topic,  the  systematic  record¬ 
ing,  classification  and  service  of  which  is  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  librarian.  Unfortunately,  most 
libraries  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  keeping 
abreast  of  current  accessions  of  ordinary  books 
and  can  do  little  with  information  contained  in 
periodicals  and  newspapers,  except  to  record  the 
presence  of  the  files  and  order  the  printed  in¬ 
dexes  or  bibliographies  which  aim  to  furnish 
clues  to  their  contents. 

Time  and  again,  trustees  or  members  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  boards  have  suggested  that  the 
solution  of  this  difficulty  is  to  be  found  in  less 
elaborate,  and  consequently  less  expensive, 
methods  of  recording  and  arranging  informa¬ 
tion  contained  in  books,  and  more  drastic 


measures  for  the  elimination  of  publications  not 
likely  to  be  called  for.  The  suggestions  have 
been  acted  on,  but  almost  invariably  with  dis¬ 
astrous  results  in  the  end.  Experience  shows 
that  if  expensive  reorganization  is  to  be  avoided, 
books  must  be  properly  dealt  with  in  the  first 
place.  Short  cuts  and  economies  must  be  ap¬ 
plied,  if  at  all,  under  the  most  rigorous  super¬ 
vision  of  experienced  and  competent  persons. 
Millions  have  been  wasted  by  our  libraries  on 
material  and  work  rendered  useless  because  of 
false  and  misapplied  economy  and  the  mistaken 
idea  that  methods  adequate  for  a  small  private 
library  should  serve  also  in  a  large  and  rapidly 
growing  collection  intended  for  public  use. 

As  for  the  total  elimination  of  some  publica¬ 
tions  and  tbe  application  to  others  of  less  elab¬ 
orate  records,  every  librarian  is  obliged  to  do 
more  or  less  of  it,  and  every  librarian  knows  to 
bis  sorrow  that  the  Polyhistor  capable  of  per¬ 
forming  the  task  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  all 
concerned,  has  not  as  yet  put  in  an  appearance. 

It  would  seem  therefore  that  the  means  for 
prompt  and  effective  presentation,  in  some  sys¬ 
tematic  form,  of  information  contained  in  news¬ 
papers  and  periodicals  not  yet  covered  by  pres¬ 
ent  records,  of  libraries  or  co-operative  agencies, 
must  be  provided  either  thru  more  liberal  appro¬ 
priations  for  libraries  or  by  increasing  the 
capacity  and  output  of  agencies  engaged  in  in¬ 
dexing  and  similar  bibliographic  work.  Libra¬ 
rians,  on  their  side,  will  have  to  adopt  a  differ¬ 
ent  attitude  towards  important  bibliographic 
tasks  at  present  receiving  scant  attention  from 
administrators,  being  frequently  delegated  to 
subordinates  lacking  both  in  experience  and  in 
knowledge.  Let  library  administrators  study 
Augustus  De  Morgan  on  the  difficulties  of  cata¬ 
loging,  and  read  the  evidence  printed  by  the 
various  government  commissions  which  seventy- 
five  to  eighty  years  ago  made  such  exhaustive 
and  detailed  examination  of  the  workings  of  the 
British  Museum  Library. 

Finally,  there  is  the  third  question,  as  to  the 
responsibility,  if  any,  on  the  part  of  publishers 
of  newspapers,  periodicals  and  government  pub¬ 
lications,  for  the  preserving  of  files  and  the 
proper  indexing  of  the  contents  of  their  publi¬ 
cations. 

The  federal  government  has  done  much,  but 
will  have  to  do  more,  towards  providing  compe¬ 
tent  help  for  its  national  library  and  the  exten¬ 
sive  bibliographical  work  carried  on  under  its 
auspices.  There  is  ample  room  for  improve¬ 
ment,  both  as  to  quality  of  work  and  prompt¬ 
ness  of  issue,  in  the  printed  catalogs  and  in¬ 
dexes,  at  present  our  only  keys  to  the  vast  array 
of  publications  issuing  from  Washington. 

As  for  state,  local,  and  municipal  govern- 
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merits,  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that, 
with  few  exceptions,  little  or  nothing  is  con¬ 
tributed  by  them  in  the  line  of  printed  guides 
to  the  contents  of  their  official  publications. 
This  holds  true  also  of  publishers  of  newspapers 
and  periodicals.  Here  and  there  sporadic  at¬ 
tempts  are  noted  to  furnish  partial  indices  to 
files  of  journals,  amateurish  attempts  for  the 
most  part,  not  governed  by  any  definite  system 
of  entry,  or  by  the  accepted  rules  of  biblio¬ 
graphy.  The  best  known  of  these  indexes  are 
the  annual  volumes  which  the  London  and  New 
York  Times  have  been  issuing  for  a  number  of 
years.  The  entries  in  these  volumes  seem  to  be 
mainly  according  to  catch-words  and  there  is  no 
cumulation  for  longer  periods  than  a  year, 
which  makes  consultation  slow  and  uncertain. 
As  for  other  newspapers  and  periodicals,  there 
is  little  evidence  that  this  question  of  guides  to 
their  contents,  apart  from  indexes  to  individual 
volumes  furnished  in  some  cases,  has  received 
much  attention. 

There  are  also  other  angles  to  this  question 
which  affect  the  point  at  issue.  One  is  tbe  char¬ 
acter  of  the  information  printed  in  the  dailies, 
the  growing  tendency  to  distort  and  color  facts. 
Another  is  the  inferior  quality  of  paper  used. 
When  librarians  consider  the  cost  of  binding 
and  preserving,  not  to  mention  the  indexing,  of 
these  bulky  volumes,  and  then  recall  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  other,  apparently  more  important,  books 
and  the  urgent  need  of  economy  in  view  of 
limited  appropriations,  there  is  small  wonder 
that  they  hesitate  before  taking  on  these  new 
burdens.  If  information  printed  were  more  re¬ 
liable,  more  likely  to  be  considered  in  time  as 
source  material  for  students  and  investigators, 
and  at  least  a  limited  number  of  copies  were 
printed  on  good  paper,  then  the  reasons  for 
taking  on  the  new  responsibilities  would  be  more 
compelling. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  wishes  to  emphasize 
again  the  fact  that  he  agrees  with  much  of  the 
criticism  presented  by  Mr.  Dana  and  repeated 
by  the  Nation  in  its  editorial  of  July  22d.  He 
feels,  however,  that  in  justice  to  the  librarians 
certain  attendant  conditions  need  to  be  ex¬ 
plained.  He  believes  that  it  is  not,  to  quote  the 
Nation,  so  much  the  failure  of  American  libra¬ 
rians  “to  develop  a  technique  adequate  to  the 
task,”  which  accounts  for  the  deficiency  in  ser¬ 
vice  referred  to,  as  the  reluctance  of  administra¬ 
tive  bodies  to  provide  funds,  the  colossal  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  task,  not  at  all  realized  by  the 
layman,  and,  in  a  measure,  the  failure  of 
newspapers  and  other  publishing  agencies  to 
co-operate  and  do  their  share. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  granted  that 
librarians  are  also  at  fault,  because  of  their  too 


great  absorption  in  problems  of  extension,  legis¬ 
lation  and  social  contacts.  Perhaps  our  inaction 
may  also  be  due  in  part  to  a  certain  conserva¬ 
tism,  a  dislike  to  give  up  old  methods  and 
substitute  new  ones,  even  after  it  has  been 
abundantly  demonstrated  that  they  no  longer 
answer  the  needs  of  growing  institutions,  or 
accommodate  the  never-ending  procession  of 
new  subjects  and  new  facts,  first  discussed  in 
the  daily  and  periodical  press,  later  in  books 
and  monographs. 

The  statement  here  submitted  is  intended  as 
a  modest  contribution  to  the  discussion  likely  to 
be  precipitated  by  Mr.  Dana’s  communication. 
Its  purpose  is  also  to  give  the  public  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  governing  bodies  a  better  understanding 
of  the  problems  which  libraries  are  asked  to 
solve. 

The  Children’s  Catalog 

The  third  edition  of  the  Children’s  Catalog, 
compiled  by  Minnie  E.  Sears,  includes  4100 
titles.  In  problems  of  book  selection,  the  chief 
advisers  were  Alice  I.  Hazeltine,  Alice  M. 
Jordan,  Effie  L.  Power,  Mary  E.  S.  Root,  Nina 
Brotherton,  Mary  Eastwood.  The  general  plan 
of  the  earlier  editions  has  been  followed,  in¬ 
cluding  extensive  analysis  of  important  books 
for  general  and  school  reference.  There  are 
six  hundred  more  titles  than  in  the  last  edition 
issued  eight  years  ago;  a  few  superseded  titles 
have  been  omitted;  important  out-of-print  books 
have  been  retained  and  marked  o.  p.;  old 
material  still  having  some  slight  use  for  refer¬ 
ence  has  also  been  retained.  There  are  a  few 
adult  titles,  needed  in  every  children’s  room. 

The  small  edition  of  twelve  hundred  titles 
comprises  mainly  those  which  form  the  basis  of 
every  good  general  collection.  Small  and 
average-size  libraries  will  find  this  their  chief 
dependence  for  daily  reference,  using  the  large 
volume  for  special  consultation  such  as  filling 
in  gaps  in  material  needed.  But  it  should  be 
remembered  that  since  the  basis  of  selection  was 
the  majority  vote  of  the  authorities  consulted, 
there  has  probably  been  included  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  books  about  which  there  is  wide  diversity 
of  opinion — the  mediocre  and  various  series — 
than  had  been  recommended  by  any  one  of  those 
voting. 

Small  and  middle-size  libraries  will  do  well 
to  test  the  use  of  this  twelve  hundred  title  edi¬ 
tion  with  a  view  to  discontinuing  the  time-con¬ 
suming  work  of  keeping  up  a  children’s  card 
catalog.  If  this  tool  might  permit  them  to 
devote  the  time  thus  used  to  personal  work  with 
and  for  children,  it  would  be  a  boon  indeed. 

A  cumulative  annual  supplement  will  be 
issued.  C.  B.  W. 


Library  Statistics 

Figures  for  Cities  of  100,000  to  200,000.  Collected  by  Helen  F.  Treat  and  Bessie  M. 

Landfear. 

The  following  table  was  compiled  by  two  arranged,  the  reports  offer  many  topics  for  spec- 
students  in  the  Senior  Administration  ulation,  such  as  (a)  geographical  distribution 
course  at  Albany,  on  the  same  plan  as  the  of  poorly  supported  libraries  with  possible  re¬ 
annual  table  of  statistics  of  cities  of  over  200,-  lationship  to  degree  of  public  school  support; 
000,  published  in  Dr.  Bowerman’s  reports.  No  (b)  whether  rate  of  population  growth  affects 
similar  tabulation  has  been  published  for  some  library  support,  e.g.,  does  a  ‘‘boom”  city  tend  to 
time,  and  the  figures  are  difficult  to  find,  espe-  treat  its  library  system  more  adequately;  (c) 
cially  as  arranged  here,  by  size  of  cities.  So  whether  activity  of  the  librarian  in  seeking  bet- 


Cities 

Est.  Pop.  1924 

Expenditures  1924 

Exp.  per 
capita 

Circulation 

Exp, 
per  circ. 

Circ.  per 
capita 

Branches 

In 

separate 

bldgs. 

Birmingham,  Ala . 

200,000 

$  77,575.00 

1.387 

623,282 

1.124 

3.11 

8 

3 

Dallas,  Tex . 

200,000 

33,845.03 

.169 

318,597 

.106 

1.59 

1 

1 

San  Antonio,  Tex . 

196,000 

34,432.16 

.175 

216,613 

.158 

1.10 

0 

0 

Syracuse,  N.  Y . 

*Richmond,  Va . 

193,182 

183,723 

97,327.93 

20,000.00 

.503 

887,936  .109 

Organized  in 

4.59 

1923 

3 

3 

Worcester,  Mass . 

180,000 

145,347.38 

.807 

897,751 

.161 

4.98 

3 

3 

Dayton,  Ohio . 

179,785 

140,558.04 

.781 

.505,631 

.277 

2.81 

10 

2 

New  Haven,  Conn . 

172,967 

102,335.24 

.591 

728,747 

.140 

4.21 

4 

4 

Memphis,  Tenn . 

172.276 

91,031.57 

.528 

653,650 

.139 

3.78 

9 

4 

Norfolk,  Va . 

164.000 

34,249.76 

.208 

226,771 

.151 

1.38 

6 

1 

^Hartford,  Conn . 

156,167 

56,044.33 

.358 

507,722 

.110 

3.25 

10 

0 

Bridgeport,  Conn . 

156,000 

140,150.56 

.898 

1,113,281 

.125 

7.13 

6 

6 

Youngstown,  Ohio  . 

155,000 

84,345.80 

.544 

665,830 

.126 

4.29 

2 

1 

Houston,  Tex . 

154,970 

56,940.13 

.367 

420,628 

.135 

2.71 

4 

4 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  . . 

148,322 

139,463.54 

940 

787,532 

.177 

5.31 

20 

1 

*Fort  Worth,  Tex . 

148,107 

25,694.34 

.173 

145,848 

.176 

0.98 

1 

1 

Springfield,  Mass . 

144,227 

154,608.86 

1.07 

1,257,093 

.122 

8.71 

3 

3 

Paterson,  N.  J . 

142,000 

68,475.86 

.482 

375,975 

.182 

2.64 

4 

1 

Scranton,  Pa . 

141.000 

35,455.00 

.251 

207,945 

.170 

1.47 

4 

1 

Des  IMoines,  Iowa  . 

140,910 

113,463.04 

.805 

826,919 

.137 

5.86 

6 

1 

New  Bedford,  Mass.  . . . 

134.000 

80,142.00 

.598 

542,906 

.147 

4.05 

3 

0 

San  Diego.  Calif . 

132,570 

84,843.23 

.639 

993,850 

.085 

7.49 

13 

3 

Fall  River,  Mass . 

130,854 

91,889.14 

.702 

433,751 

.211 

3.31 

3 

0 

Trenton,  N.  J . 

129,705 

91,458.63 

.751 

496,708 

.184 

3.82 

3 

2 

*Camden,  N,  J . 

126,309 

46,359.14 

.367 

274,448 

.168 

2.17 

4 

3 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla,  . . 

125,000 

46,607.00 

.265 

336,369 

.138 

2.65 

4 

1 

Flint.  Mich . 

125,000 

78,909.44 

.631 

523,567 

.150 

4.18 

4 

0 

Long  Beach,  Calif . 

125,000 

95,887.14 

.767 

790,704 

.121 

6.32 

4 

3 

Tampa,  Fla . 

125,000 

26,762.11 

.214 

163,423 

.163 

1.30 

3 

3 

Nashville,  Tenn . 

123,424 

33,821.69 

.274 

176,311 

.191 

1.42 

4 

3 

Salt  Lake  City,  Ut . 

120,000 

67,442.59 

.562 

632,536 

.106 

5.27 

4 

3 

Tulsa,  Okla . 

120,000 

51,200.00 

.426 

258,986 

.197 

2.15 

2 

2 

Kansas  City,  Kan . 

120,000 

25,729.56 

.214 

225,090 

.114 

1.87 

8 

2 

Albany,  N.  Y . 

118,527 

62,044.11 

.523 

335,409 

.184 

2.82 

3 

2 

Waterbury,  Conn . 

116,000 

48,793.11 

.420 

386,107 

.126 

3.32 

0 

0 

Yonkers.  N.  Y . 

115,000 

44,344.67 

.385 

370,835 

.119 

3.22 

1 

0 

Lowell,  Mass . 

114,423 

27,853.41 

.243 

204.609 

.136 

1.78 

0 

0 

Reading,  Pa . 

112,707 

27,715.83 

.245 

186,605 

.148 

1.65 

3 

1 

Erie,  Pa . 

112,571 

43,208.44 

.383 

339,662 

.127 

3.01 

0 

0 

Cambridge,  Mass . 

112.000 

60,506.00 

.540 

382,491 

.158 

3.41 

5 

0 

Wilmington,  Del . 

110,168 

66,456.00 

.60 

516,751 

.128 

4.69 

3 

3 

\/^ Duluth,  Minn . 

108.395 

68,240.40 

.629 

405.959 

.168 

3.74 

4 

2- 

Elizabeth,  N.  J . 

108,000 

50,026.81 

.463 

375,777 

.133 

3.47 

4 

1 

Utica,  N.  Y . 

107.400 

85,645.00 

.797 

515,669 

.166 

4.80 

2 

2 

Spokane,  Wash . 

104,573 

79,254.59 

.757 

535,158 

.148 

5.11 

9 

3 

Lynn,  Mass . 

103,693 

59,417.51 

.573 

418,168 

.142 

4.03 

4 

3 

Tacoma.  Wash . 

103,000 

53,251.70 

.517 

570,336 

.093 

5.53 

3 

2 

Evansville,  Ind . 

101,131 

105,833.53 

1.04 

598,110 

.176 

5.93 

6 

3 

Jacksonville,  Fla . 

100,046 

32,955.87 

.329 

290,631 

.113 

2.90 

0 

0 

Total  &  Averages  . . . . 

.  6,602,964 

13,321,486.22 

1.503 

21,131,926 

1.143 

3.50 

207 

84 

*1923  figures  supplied  by  A.  L.  A. 

Population  statistics  where  given  by  library  are  figures  used  in  this  table. 
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ter  support  has  any  effect;  (d)  whether  trustees 
have  ever  embarked  in  a  .real  attempt  to  secure 
better  support;  (e)  whether  libraries  having 
high  per-circulation  costs  are  over-organized,  or 
have  employes  doing  some  work  which  less 
highly  paid  persons  could  do  as  well,  or  main¬ 
tain  chains  of  expensive  branch  buildings,  etc.; 
(f)  whether  legal  routine  of  securing  funds, 
e.g.,  thru  appropriations  vs.  direct  levy  (either 
by  library  board,  or  superior  board,  or  by  direct 
vote),  has  any  influence;  (g)  whether  such 
striking  differences  as  appear  in  many  instances 
between  cities  of  similar  size  can  be  explained 
away  by  the  phrase  “local  conditions,”  or  (h) 
whether  each  and  all  libraries  would  benefit  by 
a  real  study  of  these  conditions — methods,  atti¬ 
tudes,  as  well  as  laws,  general  tax  burden,  and 
population  growth.  The  time  and  experience 
available  were  not  sufficient  for  any  such  study 
of  these  factors. 

Obviously  the  accompanying  table  does  not 
fully  represent  any  local  situation.  This  is  partic¬ 
ularly  true  as  to  the  extent  and  quality  of  refer¬ 
ence  work.  This  is  expressed  very  well  by  an 
extract  from  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ranck  at  Grand 
Rapids — “I  am  impressed  with  the  fact  that  a 
tabulation  of  this  kind  takes  no  acconnt  of 
reading  room  or  reference  room  work  of  the 
institution.  We  spend  nearly  $6,000  a  year  for 
subscriptions  to  periodicals,  and  maintain  some 
thirty  reading  rooms  with  nearly  700,000 
readers  in  these  rooms,  where  they  are  counted, 
tho  not  all  of  them  are  counted.  In  fact  the 
number  of  readers  in  the  reading  rooms,  attend¬ 
ance  at  lectures,  and  at  exhibitions,  etc.,  all  of 
which  represent  a  very  considerable  expense,  is 
5.1  per  capita  of  the  population  of  the  city,  as 
compared  with  5.31  circulation  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.  In  a  study  of  this  kind  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  nothing  short  of  misleading  to  take  no  ac¬ 
count  of  the  reference  and  reading  room  work  of 
the  library,  and  to  think  of  the  work  only  in 
terms  of  circulation  for  home  use.” 

No  definite  suggestion  has  ever  been  made  as 
to  how  the  ordinary  public  library  can  keep  any 
statistical  measurement  of  reference  work.  Pos¬ 
sibly  this  can  be  developed  further.  It  is  likely 
that  figures  for  registration  have  more  import¬ 
ance  than  they  have  been  given  in  previous 
tables  of  this  sort. 

On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  city  libraries 
today  carry  on  a  large  amount  of  reference  work 
of  high  quality.  Among  them  are  some  libra¬ 
ries  which  also  show  the  largest  results  in  cir¬ 
culation;  it  has  not  yet  been  shown  that  there  is 
any  incompatibility  between  extensive  circula¬ 
tion  service  and  thoro  and  extensive  reference 
service.  Some  librarians,  in  fact,  feel  quite 
strongly  that  the  two  grow  together  naturally. 


and  under  ordinary  conditions  about  equally. 
The  question  has  also  been  raised  in  some  quar¬ 
ters  as  to  what  amount  of  intensive  work  in 
special  fields  like  genealogy,  local  history,  etc.,, 
may  justifiably  be  carried  on  with  the  average 
tax  support, 

J.  L.  Wheeler,  Instructor. 

Moving  Pictures  Based  on  Literature 

Selected  by  the  National  Board  of  Re\tew 

Don  Q,  Son  of  Zorro.  United  Artists.  10  reels. 
Star:  Douglas  Fairbanks  and  Mary  Astor.  Romantic 
comedy  drama  of  young  American  in  Spain;  based 
on  “Don  Q’s  Love  Story,”  by  K.  and  Hesketh 
Pritchard. 

Greater  Than  a  Crown.  Fox.  5  reels.  Star: 
Edmund  Lowe.  A  king,  a  princess,  and  three  Amer¬ 
icans;  from  “The  Lady  from  Long  Acre,”  by  Victor- 
Bridges  (Putnam). 

Lady  Who  Lied,  The.  Associated  First  National.  8- 
reels.  Stars:  Lewis  Stone,  Virginia  Valli,  Nita  Naldi. 
Triangle  in  Venice  and  the  Sahara;  from  Robert 
Hichens’  story,  “Snake  Bite”  (Doran). 

Little  Giant,  The.  Universal.  7  reels.  Stars:  Glenn 
Hunter,  Edna  Murphy.  Ambitious  country  boy  in 
city;  from  Hugh  McNair  Kahler’s  story  “Once  A 
Peddler”  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  for  Sept  3, 
1921. 

Lucky  Devil,  The.  Famous  Players- Lasky.  6  reels. 
Star:  Richard  Dix.  Penniless  young  man,  a  hoodoo- 
automobile,  and  a  girl;  from  Byron  Morgan’s  novel, 
“California  or  Bust.” 

Married?  Jans.  Productions.  6  reels.  Stars:  Owen 
Moore,  and  Constance  Bennett.  Melodrama  of 
Western  lumber  camp;!  from  the  novel  by  Marjorie 
Benton  Cooke  (Doubleday). 

Never  the  Twain  Shall  Meet.  Metro-Goldwyn.  8 
reels.  Stars:  Anita  Stewart  and  Bert  LyteU.  South 
Sea  Island  queen  marries  white  man;  from  the  novel 
by  Peter  B.  Kyne  (Cosmopolitan). 

Off  the  Highway.  Producers  Distributing  Corpora¬ 
tion.  8  reels.  Stars:  John  Bowers,  Marguerite  de 
la  Motte.  Rich  recluse  tests  his  heirs  by  apparently 
dying;  from  Thomas  Gallon’s  novel,  “Tatterly.” 
Ranger  of  the  Big  Pines.  Warner  (Vitagraph).  6- 
reels.  Stars:  Helene  Costello  and  Kenneth  Harlan. 
Western  melodrama;  from  Hamlin  Garland’s  novel, 
“Cavanagh,  Forest  Ranger”  (Harper). 

Rugged  Waters.  Famous  Players- Lasky.  7  reels: 

Star:  Lois  Wilson  and  Warner  Baxter.  Cape  Cod 
story  of  a  lighthouse  keeper;  from  the  novel  by 
Joseph  C.  Lincoln  (Appleton). 

Seven  Days.  Producers  Distributing  Corporation.  7 
reels.  Star:  Lillian  Rich.  An  ill-assorted  company 
quarantined;  from  the  play  by  Avery  Hopwood  and 
Mary  Roberts  Rinehart,  based  on  the  latter’s  novel, 
“When  a  Man  Marries”  (Bobbs;  Grosset). 

Street  of  Forgotten  Men,  The.  Famous  Players- 
Lasky.  7  reels.  Star:  Percy  Marmont.  Story  of 
.fraudulent  cripples;  from  _a  story  by  George  Kibbe 
Turner  in  Liberty  Magazine. 

White  Desert,  The.  Metro-Goldwyn.  7  reels.  Stars - 
Claire  Windsor,  Pat  O’Malley.  Railroad  building 
thru  the  Rockies;  from  the  novel  by  Courtney  Cooper 
(Little). 

Wild  Horse  Mesa.  Famous  Players-Lasky.  7  reels. 
Stars:  Jack  Holt,  Billie  Dove.  Western  story  of 
capturing  of  wild  horses;  from  the  novel  by  Zane 
Grey. 
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Education  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  a 
life  work,  from  the  cradle  and  the  kinder¬ 
garten  to  the  latest  years.  There  are  indeed 
notable  instances  of  those  who  have  started  the 
education  of  travel  or  begun  to  learn  a  new 
language  after  the  three  score  years  and  ten. 
With  this  recognition  has  come  an  entire  change 
in  the  point  of  view  of  educators.  “Expression, 
not  repression”  is  the  key-word  of  the  new  edu¬ 
cational  thought.  Each  child  must  be  trained  to 
self-expression  of  its  best  self,  adults  must  select 
from  the  many  means  of  after-school  education 
now  presented  to  them  in  confusing  variety,  and 
educators  must  go  far  afield  into  all  expressions 
of  life  that  they  may  fit  the  individual,  whether 
child  or  adult,  into  its  natural  environment.  The 
spirit  of  modern  education,  phrased  as  “new 
schools  for  old”  emphasizes  usefully  the  new 
curricula  based,  to  large  extent,  on  practical 
“projects”  which  answer  the  child’s  need  while 
satisfying  his  interest.  All  this  means  closer 
and  more  vital  connection  between  the  library 
and  the  school  and  what  has  been  accomplished 
in  Los  Angeles,  as  reported  by  Miss  Livsey,  is 
well  worth  study  both  from  librarian  and 
teacher. 


Leisure  is  a  luxury  which  we  can  all  have 
if  we  really  want  it  but  most  of  us  do  not 
really  want  it  and  therefore  do  not  believe  we 
can  get  it.  The  leisure  hour  with  a  book  should 
be  a  permanent  enjoyment  thruout  life,  but  in 
the  modern  rush,  first  of  school-work  and  next 
of  social  amusement — thru  the  radio,  the  dance, 
the  theatre  and  like  diversions — a  good  many 
good  folk  are  debarred  from  this  delight  because 
the  reading  habit  has  not  been  formed.  To  form 
this  habit  is  the  usefulness  of  the  browsing 
room,  now  a  feature  of  not  a  few  colleges,  which 
should  become  a  feature  in  every  high  school  and 
library,  however  small.  Most  children’s  libra¬ 
rians  do  encourage  browsing,  thru  open  shelves 
and  talks  about  books  and  there  should  be  a 
quiet  corner  in  every  children’s  room  with  this 
in  view.  At  the  other  end  of  the  orthodox  li¬ 
brary  building  of  Carnegie  type  is  usually  the 
reference  room,  avowedly  a  place  for  study, 
rather  than  for  delight.  A  portion  of  this,  if 
no  other  quarters  are  to  be  had,  may  well  be 


set  apart  for  browsing  and  thus  a  habit  com¬ 
menced  at  the  children’s  end  be  continued  in  the 
adult  portion  of  the  library.  Miss  Witmer,  in 
her  conference  paper  printed  in  this  issue,  does 
not  over-emphasize  the  importance  of  this  kind 
of  library  work. 


IN  respect  to  adult  education,  the  Carnegie 
Corporation,  as  Mr.  Cartwright’s  paper  points 
out,  is  feeling  its  way  toward  an  answer  to  that 
library  conundrum  of  the  day,  “What  is  adult 
education?”  The  make-up  of  the  committee 
gathered  to  plan  such  an  investigation  suggests 
how  many  and  varied  are  the  institutions  and 
instruments  which  provide  facilities  for  educa¬ 
tion  after  school  years  beyond  the  possibility  of 
utilizing  all  in  any  one  life  time.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  there  must  be  choice  and  intelligent 
choice,  and  Ruskin’s  warning,  “If  you  read  this 
you  cannot  read  that,”  has  to  be  regarded. 
There  is  immense  waste  in  this  field  for  lack  of 
co-ordination  and  right  choice  and  possibly  the 
investigations  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation, 
which  should  have  full  appreciation  from  the 
library  side,  may  at  least  help  to  point  the  way 
to  economic  and  effective  use  of  these  facilities 
to  best  purpose. 


^I^HE  death  of  Miss  Harriet  Louise  Matthews 
1-  reduces  sadly  the  number  of  original  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  American  Library  Association.  She 
was  the  last  woman  survivor  of  the  Philadelphia 
conference,  where  were  few  women,  and  for 
more  than  a  generation’s  span  she  kept  front 
rank  among  active  librarians  in  her  continuous 
service  for  the  Lynn  Public  Library.  At  the 
San  Francisco  conference  of  1915  she  was  in 
full  working  power,  so  energetic  that  she  was 
unwilling  to  follow  the  beaten  track  of  travel  in 
return  with  the  regular  party,  but  went  farthest 
north  to  cross  the  continent  by  the  newest  Cana¬ 
dian  railway.  But  of  recent  years  she  has  been 
a  patient  sufferer  on  a  bed  of  pain,  winning  the 
admiration  and  affection  of  all  who  were  still 
in  touch  with  her  by  her  serenity  and  living  in¬ 
terest  in  affairs.  Few  of  her  contemporaries  are 
left  to  mourn  her,  but  let  us  hope  that  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  her  cheerful  life  will  not  die. 


LIBRARY  ORGAJNIZATIONS 


NEW  ENGLAND  SCHOOL  LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 

AT  the  Swampscott  meeting  of  the  New  Eng- 
land  School  Library  Association  in  June 
the  following  officers  were  elected:  President, 
Mrs.  Bertha  V.  Hartzell,  Dana  Hall,  Wellesley, 
Mass.;  vice-presidents,  Dorothy  Hopkins,  Abbott 
Academy,  Andover,  Mass,  and  Susan  James, 
R.  L  College  of  Education,  Providence,  R.  I.; 
secretary-treasurer,  Mrs.  Caroline  R.  Siebens, 
Brookline  High  School,  Brookline,  Mass. ;  execu¬ 
tive  committee,  Margaret  Rneil,  Weaver  High 
School,  Hartford,  Conn.;  Helen  Claflin,  Attle¬ 
boro  High  School,  Attleboro,  Mass.;  Julia 
Carter,  State  Normal  School,  Bridgewater, 
Mass.;  Dorothy  K.  Kohl,  Wakefield  High 
School,  Wakefield,  Mass. 

SCHOOL  LIBRARIANS  IN  CONFERENCE  AT 
SEATTLE 

The  Women’s  University  Club  Auditorium 
was  a  charming  setting  for  the  program  of  the 
School  Libraries  Section  at  the  Seattle  Confer¬ 
ence.  Mr.  Willis  H.  Kerr  of  the  Kansas  State 
Teachers  College  Library,  presided.  In  bis 
opening  address  with  tbe  breadth  of  vision 
which  is  so  unmistakably  his  he  said  in  part: 

In  the  school  world  this  has  become  an  age 
of  standards.  We  have  standard  tests,  surveys, 
socialized  recitations,  standard  salary  scales, 
standards  of  physical  measurement  and  growth, 
co-operative  spelling  lists,  required  reading  lists, 
standard  ethical  codes,  standard  building  codes, 
co-operative  courses  of  study.  It  is  the  rule  of 
the  mass  over  the  individual. 

On  the  other  hand  one  of  the  vigorous  educa¬ 
tional  movements  today  is  the  scheme  of  in¬ 
dividual  instruction,  the  pupil  making  a  contract 
with  the  teacher  to  complete  a  piece  of  work 
by  himself  in  his  own  way.  We  are  planning 
definitely  to  develop  personality  and  individu¬ 
ality. 

Standards  are  being  set  in  library  work.  For 
nearly  ten  years  we  have  had  the  Certain  stand¬ 
ards  of  high  school  library  organization  and 
administration;  and  now  we  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Certain  for  his  new  elementary  school  library 
standards.  The  new  California  score  card  for  • 
high  school  libraries  is  out.  We  have  the 
Measuring  Stick  for  teacher -training  libraries. 
The  A.  L.  A.  Committee  on  Education  has  re¬ 
cently  recommended  standard  outline  of  library 
instruction  for  the  grades,  for  high  schools,  and 
for  the  normal  schools.  Library  school  curri¬ 
cula  are  being  standardized. 


I  welcome  these  library  standards,  but  I  am 
afraid  of  what  they  will  do.  I  do  not  want  to 
see  library  work  all  poured  into  one  set  of 
molds.  I  do  not  want  to  see  individuality 
driven  out  of  service.  We  need  standards.  We 
must  have  them.  But  we  must  learn  how  to 
interpret  them,  how  to  apply  them. 

“Co-operation  is  the  Watchword”  was  the 
theme  of  a  paper  on  “The  Faculty  and  the 
Library”  given  by  Anna  Jennings,  Nebraska 
State  Teachers  College,  Kearney.  A  better 
understanding  between  teacher  and  librarian  is 
desirable.  The  development  of  the  school  li¬ 
brary  is  one  of  the  most  outstanding  features 
in  library  progress  in  the  last  tv/enty  years.  The 
library  habit  is  being  cultivated  in  many  schools 
and  future  faculties  and  patrons  of  the  public 
libraries  are  being  trained.  The  dominant  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  school  library  should  be  so  to  train 
the  boys  and  girls  that  they  will  use  the  public 
library.  The  main  objective  of  the  library  is 
to  render  the  best  possible  service  to  the  student 
body  and  to  the  faculty.  Every  librarian  must 
keep  in  touch  with  the  trend  of  education. 

Many  of  us  recalled  our  own  experience  as 
Miss  Cameron  gave  us  an  intimate  glimpse  into 
the  hearts  of  a  few  child  types  in  her  paper 
“Children  I  have  Known  in  School  and 
Library.” 

Into  the  children’s  room  rushed  three  middle- 
sized  boys.  “Miss  Cameron,”  they  gasped  and 
there  was  a  look  about  them — but  I  didn’t 
realize  at  that  moment  that  they  were  struggling 
with  the  divine  spark  of  authorship.  “Miss 
Cameron,”  they  reiterated,  as  they  thrust  a 
bulging  tablet  into  my  hands,  “we’re  writing  a 
book  and  we  want  to  know  if  you  think  it  is 
good  enough.”  Here  was  husky  aspiring  youth. 
And  so  we  chatted  about  their  precious  opus. 

Then  there  was  the  little  girl  who  wrote  in 
a  composition:  “I  am  going  to  be  a  librarian 
because  it  is  easy  work.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
print  dates.  You  don’t  have  to  learn  much.” 
And  then  again  the  little  lad  who  questions. 
“Is  the  library  inventing  something?”  asks 
Edward,  as  he  pores  over  the  typewritten  notice 
that  the  library  will  be  closed  mornings  of  that 
week  for  purpose  of  inventory.  And  Toni  the 
Italian  boy  who  in  the  library  as  page  found 
his  self-respect  has  been  growing  to  a  fine 
manhood. 

The  Normal  School  and  Teachers  College 
round  table  brought  out  many  points  of  interest 
as  presided  over  by  John  S.  Richards,  of  Ellens- 
burg,  Washington.  President  Fisher  of  Wash- 
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ington  State  Normal  School,  voiced  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  normal  school  library  as  the  con¬ 
necting  link  between  the  various  activities  of  the 
school,  and  its  work  in  the  guidance  of  the 
coming  generation.  Alice  Anderson,  of  Chico, 
Calif.,  discussed  different  systems  for  reserve 
books.  In  some  schools  teachers  appoint 
student  captains  for  the  care  of  all  reserve  book 
material.  The  service  of  the  librarian,  said 
Sarah  Hougham,  will  depend  upon  her  thoro 
acquaintance  with  the  work  of  the  training 
school  and  other  departments  using  the  books, 
even  more  upon  the  spirit  with  which  she  seeks 
to  learn  and  meet  the  book  needs  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  teachers  in  the  various  departments  of 
work.  Her  work  with  the  student  teachers 
should  always  he  directed  toward  the  end  of 
assisting  them  to  help  themselves,  rather  than 
merely  to  aid  them  mth  the  moment’s  need. 
The  cruel  facts  regarding  Lost  Books  were  pre¬ 
sented  by  Theodore  Norton  of  Cheney,  who  gave 
striking  statistics.  Questionnaires  sent  to 
normal  schools  and  teachers  colleges  showed 
that  those  having  open  stacks  lose  annually  one 
per  cent  of  the  entire  collection. 

The  principal  methods  of  curbing  book  losses 
seem  to  be :  by  moral  suasion,  or  making  it  clear 
to  students  that  taking  books  without  having 
them  charged  is  dishonest  and  unfair,  and  in¬ 
stituting  a  system  of  punishment  for  those  dis¬ 
covered  violating  the  code;  second,  by  simply 
refusing  to  students  access  to  the  book  shelves, 
or  maintaining  closed  stacks. 

The  clarion  call  for  bigger  and  better  service 
in  library  work  rings  doubly  clear  for  those 
who  work  with  the  growing  child.  So  it  is 
fitting  that  Miss  Hostetter  of  the  Omaha  Tech¬ 
nical  High  School  Library  should  tell  of 
“Neglected  Opportunities  in  the  High  School 
Library.”  The  service  of  the  high  school  li¬ 
brary  can  never  be  greater  than  the  ideals  and 
vision  held  for  it  by  the  librarian,  the  principal, 
and  the  board  of  education.  Of  these  three  the 
librarian  has  the  primary,  the  immediate  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  service  of  the  library.  Only 
recently  has  the  high  school  been  regarded  as  a 
social  institution  in  which  the  ideals  of  our 
democracy  demand  for  every  pupil  that  prepara¬ 
tion  for  citizenship  and  for  life  which  enable 
him  to  make  his  highest  contribution  to  society. 
Before  they  are  beyond  recall,  some  agency — 
logically  the  high  school  library — must  arouse 
these  pupils  to  sincere  appreciation  and  sheer 
delight  in  reading  as  a  recreation.  Thru  guid¬ 
ance  the  library  makes  practical  application  of 
the  conviction  that  ‘ffhe  one  best  possible  result 
of  education,  its  great  end  and  aid  should  be 
to  prepare  the  children  of  the  community  for 
the  far  greater  work  of  educating  themselves.” 


“The  Browsing  Corner  in  a  High  School 
Library,”  Eleanor  M.  Witmer’s  charming  paper, 
appears  in  full  in  this  issue. 

In  natural  sequence  Miss  Pope  took  up 
“Recreational  Reading  in  the  High  School,” 
saying:  We  have  no  time  for  the  old  and 
gracious  ways.  Our  radios,  our  movies,  our 
sports,  our  automobiles,  our  speed  boats,  our 
airplanes,  all  make  this  clear.  There  are  many 
poor  souls  whose  days  are  filled  with  the  dread 
of  leisure  hours.  In  too  many  instances  we 
have  failed  to  provide  our  young  people  prep¬ 
aration  for  their  times  of  leisure.  The  man  who 
has  learned  the  craving  for  the  book  plans  his 
time  that  he  may  read,  and  when  this  particular 
recreation  has  been  crowded  out  feels  cheated. 
The  exhilaration  of  a  new  found  book  has  given 
him  the  congenial  companion,  the  mental 
stimulus,  the  spiritual  food  restoration  of  his 
soul.  He  has  in  truth  been  re-created  to  meet 
the  next  day  unafraid. 

Mothers  rather  than  librarians  should  hear 
Miss  Fargo’s  opinion  on  “Youth  and  the  News 
Stand,”  for  they  should  be  the  first  to  fight 
these  corrupting  influences. 

Like  the  high  school  library  the  platoon 
school  library  has  a  double  responsibility — ^to 
the  school  and  to  the  library,  said  Dorothy 
Smith  of  Portland.  It  will  be  the  cultural 
center  of  a  cultural  institution. 

Rosemary  Livsey’s  paper  on  “The  New 
Curriculum  Movement”  which  was  enthusiastic¬ 
ally  received  appears  alsewhere  in  this  number. 

Topics  which  came  in  for  brief  comment  were 
the  Certain  Report,  report  of  the  Education 
Committee,  outline  for  platoon  schools,  pam¬ 
phlet  on  building,  the  California  score  card  for 
libraries,  and  the  new  law  of  standards  in  Ohio. 

An  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
Section  arranges  for  a  rotating  board  of  five 
members,  the  member  who  is  serving  his  last 
year  automatically  becoming  chairman.  A  new 
member  to  serve  a  five  year  term  is  to  be 
elected  at  each  annual  meeting. 

Officers  elected  for  the  coming  term  are:  First 
year,  Mildred  Pope,  Girard  College  Library, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  2nd,  Nell  Unger,  Supervisor 
of  School  Libraries,  University  of  New  York, 
Albany,  N.  Y. ;  3rd,  Marion  Lovis,  Supervisor 
of  School  Libraries,  Detroit,  Mich.;  4th, 
Marjorie  H.  Van  Deusen,  Belmont  High  School, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  5th,  John  S.  Richards, 
State  Teachers  College  Library,  Ellensburg, 
Wash.;  substitute,  Clara  E.  Campbell,  Super¬ 
visor  of  Children’s  Work,  Gary,  Ind.;  secretary- 
treasurer,  Sylvia  Oakley,  High  School  Library, 
South  Bend,  Ind. 

Sylvia  Oakley,  Secretary, 

A.  L.  A.  School  Libraries  Section. 
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NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE 
LIBRARIANS 

The  twenty-seventh  annual  conference  of  the 
National  Association  of  State  Libraries,  held 
at  Seattle  in  connection  with  the  A.  L.  A.  Confer¬ 
ence,  was  one  of  the  most  largely  attended  and 
enthusiastic  held  for  many  years. 

Among  the  chief  papers  read  and  addresses 
delivered  were  the  following:  “Should  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Reference  Bureau  be  attached  to  the  State 
Library?”  by  Mr.  George  S.  Godard,  Connecticut 
state  librarian;  “The  Development  of  Legislative 
Reference  Work  Thruout  the  United  States,”  by 
Mr.  Clarence  B.  Lester,  secretary  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Library  Commission;  “What  are  Obsolete 
Federal  Documents,  and  How  Should  They  Be 
Disposed  Of?”  by  Miss  Mary  A.  Hartwell,  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Documents,  Washington,  D. 
C.,  printed  in  the  July  Library  Journal;  “The 


Documents  Office  and  the  Libraries,”  by  Mr. 
Alton  P.  Tisdel,  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Washington,  D.  C.  (to  appear  later  in  the 
Journal)  ;  and  “Canadian  Federal  Documents,” 
by  Miss  Beatrice  W.  Welling,  reference  libra¬ 
rian,  Vancouver  Public  Library.  The  most  inter¬ 
esting  address  of  the  session  was  personally  de¬ 
livered  by  Hon.  Judson  King,  director  of  the 
National  Popular  Government  League,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  on  the  subject,  “Investigating  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum.” 

Mr.  Con  P.  Cronin,  state  librarian  of  Arizona, 
was  re-elected  to  the  office  of  President;  the 
other  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  were: 
First  vice-president,  Harrison  J.  Conant,  Vermont 
state  librarian;  second  vice-president,  W.  J.  Mil¬ 
lard,  state  law  librarian,  Olympia,  Wash.;  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer,  Herbert  R.  Hirshberg,  state 
librarian,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


CURRENT  LITERATURE  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Beginning  with  the  next  number,  entitled 
“European  Budgets,”  the  Reference  Service  on 
International  Affairs  will  charge  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents  a  year  for  its  Bulletin,  which  will 
appear  on  an  average  of  six  times  a  year.  This 
subscription  rate  is  intended  to  defray  a  part 
of  the  cost  of  publication  and  to  assure  the 
Service  that  the  Bulletin  is  sent  only  to  those 
interested  in  receiving  it. 

Bulletin  no.  1  of  the  Library  Association  of 
China,  dated  June  30,  1925,  is  surely  the  most 
picturesque  of  national  library  association  bulle¬ 
tins,  and  perhaps  the  most  fragile.  The  acting 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  Mr.  T.  L.  Yuan,  7  Shih  Hu  Hutung,  West 
City,  Peking,  who  is  personally  known  to  many 
American  librarians,  would  be  glad  to  receive 
for  the  Association  exchange  copies  of  American 
library  publications. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  Library  Association 
Subscription  Book  Committee  has  issued  a  cumu¬ 
lated  bulletin  combining  the  mimeographed  of 
1917-1920  and  the  printed  series  which  began 
in  1921.  Tbe  pamphlet  includes  not  only  re¬ 
views  of  books  examined  but  also  all  titles  found 
in  the  hope  that  librarians  familiar  with  them 
will  report  their  findings  to  the  Committee.  The 
Committee  thru  whose  care  this  cumulation  has 
been  printed  consists  of  Joanna  H.  Sprague  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  Helen  B.  Gracie  of  Seattle  and 
E.  Ruth  Rockwood,  chairman,  of  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Public  LibraTy.  A  copy  of  the  boklet 
is  being  mailed  to  all  members  of  tbe  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  others  may  obtain  it  from  Miss 
Rockwood  for  fifteen  cents  a  copy. 

“Dewey’s  Decimal  Classification  and  Relative 


Index  for  Chinese  Libraries”  is  edited  by  John 
C.  B.  Kwei,  librarian  of  Shantung  Christian 
University,  president  of  the  Tsinan  Library 
Association  and  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Chinese  Library  Asociation. 
Mr.  Kwei  hopes  that  this  abridgement  (which  is 
dedicated  “To  Mary  Elizabeth  Wood,  Pioneer  in 
the  Chinese  Library  Movement”)  may  be  of 
service  not  only  to  his  Chinese  colleague  but 
also  to  some  extent  to  American  libraries  having 
Chinese  books  to  classify.  Bound  in  paper  the 
87-page  booklet  costs  70  cents;  in  cloth  one 
dollar.  Postage  not  included.  Address:  John 
C.  B.  Kwei,  Augustine  Library,  Shantung 
Crishan  University,  Tsinan,  China. 

A  second  and  revised  edition  of  “Public  Art 
in  St.  Louis,  by  Mary  Powell,  supervisor  of 
education  for  the  city  art  museum  and  formerly 
chief  of  the  art  department  of  the  St.  Louis 
Public  Library,  is  issued  as  the  July-August 
number  of  the  Library  s  Bulletin.  The  compil¬ 
ation,  first  published  in  1920,  was  prepared 
with  the  idea  of  recording  in  permanent  form 
information  about  the  statues,  mural  decora¬ 
tions,  stained-glass  windows  and  noteworthy 
buildings,  for  general  use  and  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  sight-seeing  guests  and  school  children. 

^  This  information  is  in  constant  demand  at  the 
Library,  and  the  sources  of  the  material — pam¬ 
phlets,  clippings,  circulars,  etc.— are  easily 
worn  out.  Hence  this  easily  used  alphabetical 
list,  concise  but  readably  full  in  its  information 
and  attractively  illustrated,  making  a  booklet 
worthy  its  dedication  to  “those  citizens  whose 
work  has  brought  about  a  greater  beauty  and 
happiness  of  living  in  Saint  Louis.” 
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The  Psychology  of  Skill 

by 

Dr.  W.  F.  Book 

Professor  of  Psychology,  Indiana  University 

Originally  published  in  1908.  this  work  was  very  soon  out 
of  print.  Teachers  of  educational  psychology  who  wished  to 
assign  it  to  their  classes  called  for  it  in  vain;  investigators 
who  wished  to  refer  to  it  were  unable  to  obtain  copies; 
teachers  of  typewriting  have  likewise  been  unable  to  secure  it. 
In  the  attempt  to  meet  this  demand,  which  has  been  growing 
greater  as  years  have  passed,  the  book  has  now  been  thoroughly 
revised  and  reprinted.  This  scientific  study  has  long  been 
regarded  as  a  standard  piece  of  work.  It  has  aroused  interest 
in  three  respects:  (i)  because  of  the  contribution  that  it 
makes  to  knowledge  about  the  learning  processes:  (2)  as  a 
sample  of  a  type  of  analysis  that  ought  to  be  employed  in 
the  study  of  all  human  activities,  particularly  vocational 
activities:  (3)  because  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  facts 
about  typewriting  which  it  reveals. 

Price,  $2.00 

Regular  discount  to  dealers 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  CO. 

New  York  Chicago  Boston  San  Francisco 
London 


Does  your  library  contain 


Handbuch  des  Wissens  in  4  Volumes 

With  3,000  pages  of  text,  more  than  10,000  illustrations 
-and  maps  in  the  text,  276  plates  (many  colored),  87 
outlines  and  tables. 

Price  (carriage  paid) : 

In  4  stout  half-cloth  volumes,  $5  a  vol.,  set  $20. 

In  half  vellum,  $6.50  a  vol.,  or  $26  a  set. 

De  Luxe  edition  in  half  calf  (sets  only),  $34.50. 

F,  A,  Brockhaus,  Leipzig 

You  ought  to  have  it,  for  it 
gives  you  all  information 
you  want. 


Oxford  Books 


Tudor  Church  Music.  Vol.  IV.  Orlando 

Gibbons,  1583-1625.  1925.  Cloth  gilt.  $12.00. 

Already  published:  Vol.  I,  John  Taverner,  Part  I; 
Vol.  II,  William  Byrd;  Vol.  Ill,  John  Taverner, 
Part  II. 

Orlando  Gibbons.  A  Short  Account  of 

his  Life  and  Work,  by  E.  H.  Fellowes.  $2.00. 

The  Indian  Buddhist  Iconography  mainly 
based  on  The  Sadhanamala  and  other  cognate 
Tantric  Texts  of  Rituals,  by  B.  Bhattacha- 
RYYA.  With  69  plates  and  frontispiece.  Net 
$18.50. 

The  text — the  result  of  four  years’  research — is  illus¬ 
trated  by  some  hundreds  of  pictures  of  images  in 
Indian  museums  and  in  Nepalese  monasteries. 

The  Way  to  Sketch,  by  Vernon  Blake. 

$2.50. 

Notes  on  the  essentials  of  landscape  sketching;  par¬ 
ticular  reference  being  made  to  the  use  of  water-colour. 

Early  Tudor  Composers.  Biographical 
Sketches  of  Thirty-two  Musicians  and  Com¬ 
posers  of  the  Period  1485-1555.  By  W.  H. 
Grattan  Flood.  With  a  Preface  by  Sir  W. 
Henry  Hadow.  $1.20. 

Thirty-two  minutely  compiled  biographies  are  here 
given  of  composers  of  the  Early  Tudor  Period. 

Wellesley  Verse,  1875-1925.  Edited  by 

Martha  Hale  Shackford.  Net  $2.00. 

“As  a  contribution  to  tbe  celebration  of  Wellesley’s 
Semi-Centennial  tbe  Wellesley  College  Alumnae  Asso¬ 
ciation  publishes  this  anthology  of  verse.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  guiding  the  selection  has  been  the  desire  to 
gather  together  lyrics  representative  of  the  work  of 
women  who  have  been  associated  with  Wellesley,  be¬ 
tween  1875  and  19.25,  either  as  ofBcers  or  as  students. 

Italian  Landscape  in  Eighteenth  Century 

England.  A  Study  chiefly  of  the  influence  of 
Claude  Lorrain  and  Salvator  Rosa  on  English 
Taste,  1700-1800.  By  Elizabeth  Wheeler 
Manwaring,  Ph.D.  Net  $3.00. 

BoswelTs  Note  Book,  1776-1777  recording 
Particulars  of  Johnson’s  Early  Life,  commu¬ 
nicated  by  him  and  others  in  those  Years. 
Now  first  published  from  the  unique  original 
in  the  collection  of  R.  B'.  Adam,  Esq.,  with  the 
■corresponding  passages  from  the  first  edition 
of  the  Life  printed  on  opposite  pages.  With  a 
facsimile.  Net  $1.25. 

The  Early  History  of  Mapledurham,  by 

the  Rev.  A.  H.  Cooke.  Net  $4.20. 

Mapledurham,  “one  of  the  few  Tliames  villages  still 
unspoilt,”  has  considerable  interest  to  historians. 

The  Early  Life  and  Letters  of  Cavour 

1810-1848,  by  A.  J.  Whyte.  Net  $5.00. 

Cavour’s  place  among  the  greatest  statesmen  of  the 
nineteenth  century  was  won  by  his  untiring  labour  for 
the  restoration  of  Italy. 
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AMONG  LIBRARIANS 


Allison,  Gertrude,  1907  Simmons,  appointed 
In.  of  the  Boston  University  Theological  School. 

Bell,  Martha  S.,  1922-23  Simmons,  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  Beverley  (Mass.)  P.  L.  to  study 
at  Western  Reserve  University. 

Bouck,  Constance,  1924  Simmons,  is  now  a 
school  In.  of  the  Denver  public  schools. 

Brewster,  Helen  Adah,  1922  Univ.  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  librarian  of  the  Salinas  Union  High 
School  appointed  to  the  catalog  department  of 
the  Los  Angeles  P.  L. 

Bu'rgess,  Helen  M.,  1919  Simmons,  appointed 
instructor  in  library  science,  Simmons  College 
Library  School. 

CA.RLETON,  Helen,  1914  Simmons,  is  now  In. 
of  the  Beebe  L.  at  Wakefield,  Mass. 

Clark,  Dorothy  May,  1924  Univ.  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  appointed  In.  of  the  Alexander  Hamilton 
Junior  High  School,  Oakland,  succeeding 
Margaret  Wyman  Smith,  who  is  soon  to  be 
married  to  John  Hatfield. 

Colton,  Aline  B.,  1922  Simmons,  is  now  In. 
of  the  Manchester  (N.  H.)  High  School. 

Cowles,  Helen,  1922  Simmons,  has  become 
reference  In.  of  the  Radcliffe  College  L. 

Hall,  Virginia,  1924  Univ.  of  California,  has 
left  the  Berkeley  P.  L.,  to  become  the  In.  of  the 
Santa  Barbara  Junior  High  School. 

Harrington,  Gertrude,  1923  Simmons,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Law  Library  of  Louisiana 
State  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechan¬ 
ical  College,  Baton  Rouge. 

Hough,  Helen,  1921  Simmons,  has  become 
reference  In.  of  the  El  Paso  (Tex.)  P.  L. 

Hyde,  Lillian  S.,  1920  Univ.  of  California, 
sometime  In.  of  the  San  Jose  High  School  Li¬ 
brary,  is  now  assistant  to  the  Director  of  Public 
School  Libraries,  San  Francisco. 

Keith,  Barbara,  1916  Simmons,  appointed  In. 
at  the  Gardner  (Mass.)  P.  L. 

Kennedy,  Anna  Pauline,  1921  Univ.  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  is  now  In.  of  the  Alameda  County  Public 
Health  Medical  Library,  Oakland. 

Luitweiler,  Helen,  1911  Simmons,  appointed 
asst.  In.  of  the  Lynn  (Mass.)  P.  L. 

Motschman,  Margaret,  1922  Simmons,  is  now 
a  cataloger  at  the  Ohio  State  University  L., 
Columbus. 

Neill,  Frances  Thayer,  1924  Univ.  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  is  now  In.  of  the  Memorial  Junior  High 
School,  San  Diego. 

Orr,  Grace,  192  Simmons,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Malden  (Mass.)  P.  L. 


Parsons,  Barbara,  1923  Simmons,  appointed 
to  the  cataloging  staff  of  the  University  of 
Indiana  L.,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Quinan,  Jean  Fuller,  1922  Univ.  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  has  recently  joined  the  staff  of  the 
University  of  California  Library  as  one  of  the 
assistants  in  the  new  Reserved  Book  Room. 

Sneed,  Marie  F.,  head  of  the  Circulation  De¬ 
partment  University  of  Washington  L.,  becomes 
In.  of  the  St.  John’s  Branch  Library,  Portland, 
Ore. 

Snyder,  Irma,  1917  Simmons,  who  has  re¬ 
cently  been  cataloging  in  the  Music  Department 
at  Vassar  College,  has  been  appointed  to  or¬ 
ganize  the  Burnain  Collection  at  the  University 
of  Cincinnati. 

Stanislawski,  Henrietta  Bonita,  1924  Univer- 
sty  of  California,  has  been  made  librarian  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  with  which  she  was 
formerly  connected  as  assistant  librarian. 

Sutherland,  Lillian,  1906  Simmons,  opened 
the  Friendly  Bookshop  in  Honolulu,  last  month. 

Waldron,  Alice  M.,  1920  Simmons,  appointed 
In.  of  Park  College,  Parkville,  Mo. 

Wallis,  Evelyn,  1919  Simmons,  is  to  be  tem¬ 
porarily  In.  of  the  Franklin  Branch  of  the  East 
Orange  (N.  J.)  P.  L. 

Wells,  Edna,  1913  Simmons,  is  reviser  in  the 
catalog  department  of  the  University  of  Indiana 


WHiTTEMORE,  Mildred,  iyio  bimmons,  ap* 
pointed  asst.  In.  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts, 
Boston  University. 

Additional  appointments  of  the  Class  of  1925,. 
Simmons  College  Library  School,  not  previously 
reported  are:  Mildred  Ailman,  In.,  Westminster 
College  L.,  New  Wilmington,  Pa.;  Constance 
Clark,  children’s  In.,  Salem  (Ore.)  P.  L.;  Alice 
Comack,  cataloger.  New  England  Historic 
Genealogical  Society,  Boston;  Hope  Cowles, 
asst.,  Clark  University  L.,  Worcester;  Cordelia 
M.  Curtis,  asst..  Central  High  School,  Tulsa, 
Okla. ,  Edith  Harrell,  asst..  Municipal  Reference 
L.,  New  York  City;  Margaret  Hyer,  asst.. 
Southern  Methodist  University,  Dallas,  Texas- 
Dorothy  Manks,  In.,  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society  L.,  Boston;  Louise  Rowley,  asst.,  Endi- 
,cott  (N.  Y.)  F.  L.,  New  York;  Agnes  Spencer, 
cataloger,  Yale  Law  L. 


Members  of  the  class  of  1925  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Washington  Library  School  have  received 
appointments  as  follows:  Kathleen  Corbett 
asst  Walla  Walla  (Wash.)  P.  L.;  Emma 
lalkoff,  asst.,  Yakima  (Wash.)  P.  L..  Bessie 
Greenwood,  head  cataloger.  University  of  Idaha 
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PROMPT  SERVICE 

AND  MAXIMUM  DISCOUNTS 


Since  1884,  we  have  been  filling  orders  for  public,  college  and  school 
libraries.  Our  4 1  years’  record  for  promptness  and  efficiency  guar¬ 
antees  satisfaction  in  every  respect.  Because  of  our  situation  in  the 
center  of  the  largest  book  publishing  district  in  the  country,  we  are 
in  a  position  to  give  unusual  service.  Our  discounts  are  the 
maximum. 


Send  us  a  trial  order  and  we  will  prove  our  claims. 

Write  for  our  special  Bargain  Book  Catalog 


THE  UNION  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

118-120  EAST  25th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Established  1884  HERBERT  L.  BOWMAN,  Treas.  and  Mgr. 


JOYFUL  JANE 

Said  Jane,  'Tt’s  a  regular  joy 
To  give  a  clean  book  to  a  boy. 

No  more  ragged  books 
That  repel  by  their  looks. 

Since  Gaylord’s  ‘T.  M.’  I  employ.” 

*  Toronto  Method 


GAYLORD  BROTHERS 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

More  Than  A  Supply  House, — 

A  Library  Service  Institution 
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L.;  Theresa  Pollock,  reference  In.,  Boise 
(Idaho)  P.  L. 

Students  in  the  graduating  class  in  library 
science  at  the  University  of  California  have  since 
May  accepted  the  following  positions:  Mary 
Albro,  accessions  dept..  University  of  California 
L. ;  Mrs.  Louise  Barr,  cataloger.  Mills  College 
Library,  Oakland;  Gertrude  Boehmer  Ingerson, 
cataloger,  Sacramento  P.  L..  Helen  Brier,  circu¬ 
lation  dept..  University  of  California  L. ;  Lolita 
Carden,  catalog  dept.,  Berkeley  P.  L. ;  Helen 
Clark,  Los  Angeles  P.  L. ;  Ruth  Doxsee,  Southern 
Branch,  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles; 
Mary  Elisabeth  Fox,  Fresno  County  Free  L. ; 
Lucille  Frary,  Santa  Clara  County  Free  L. ; 
Helen  Hoenshel,  In.,  National  City  (Calif.) 


High  School;  Mildred  Hollingsworth,  Fresno 
County  Free  L.;  Helen  Mackay,  In.,  Marshall 
Junior  High  School,  Pasadena;  Alice  Means, 
In.,  Sebastopol  High  School,  Sebastopol,  Calif.; 
Bonita  Miles,  cataloger,  Stanford  University  L.; 
Irma  Nielsen,  Oregon  State  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  L.;  Josephine  Ramage,  Merced  County  Free 
L.;  Geraldine  Salmon,  Library  of  the  University 
Farm,  Davis,  Calif.;  Kathryn  Simonds,  Siskiyou 
County  Free  L.,  Yreka,  Calif.;  Mary  Springer, 
Library  of  the  Southern  Branch,  University  of 
California,  Los  Angeles;  Christine  Staats,  Ala¬ 
meda  County  Free  L.,  Oakland;  Margaret 
Walters,  Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechani¬ 
cal  College,  Stillwater;  Maude  Wood,  Rich¬ 
mond  (Calif.)  P.  L. 


IN  THE  LIBRARY  WORLD 


RHODE  ISLAND 

The  Business  Branch,  supervision  of  young 
people’s  reading,  and  publicity  thru  radio  talks 
came  in  for  special  attention  at  the  Providence 
Public  Library  in  the  past  year.  The  Business 
Branch  was  opened  on  the  last  day  of  1923  in 
co-operation  with  the  Providence  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  The  circulation  in  1924  was  more 
than  double  its  stock  of  2,014  books.  Separates 
are  now  printed  of  the  ten  or  more  pages  de¬ 
voted  to  books  on  business  in  the  Quarterly 
Bulletin.  Alice  I.  Hazeltine,  supervisor  of 
Young  People’s  Reading,  has  also  contributed 
to  each  issue  of  the  Bulletin  an  article  on  “A 
Point  of  View  in  Children’s  Reading,”  and  has 
thru  many  other  activities  built  foundations  for 
the  future  development  of  the  work.  Library 
talks  are  broadcast  each  Friday  afternoon  from 
WEAN  thru  courtesy  of  the  Shepard  Company. 

The  Music  Library  is  now  committed  to  the 
supply  of  whatever  music  appears  on  the  prog¬ 
rams  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  A 
month’s  leave  of  absence  was  given  Miss  Stein  of 
the  Industrial  Library  to  acquire  familiarity 
with  the  methods  and  contents  of  the  Technology 
Division  of  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh. 
The  entire  library  system  recorded  a  circulation 
of  877,135  volumes. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

In  five  years  the  use  of  books  for  home  read-  * 
ing  at  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh  has 
increased  27  per  cent,  and  the  reference  use  of 
books  51  per  cent.  A  five  per  cent  increase  in 
staff,  however,  has  had  to  meet  a  forty  per  cent 
increase  in  work  and  the  book  fund  has  in¬ 
creased  only  one-third.  The  staff  of  library 
assistants  numbered  201  in  1920,  and  in  1924 


had  increased  only  215.  The  1924  appropria¬ 
tion  for  books  of  $60,000  was  only  $15,000  more 
than  that  of  1920. 

The  long-needed  agency  in  the  downtown  dis¬ 
trict  was  established  in  June,  1924,  with  the 
opening  of  a  branch  in  the  City-County  Building. 
These  quarters  were  secured  thru  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Pittsburgh  Chapter  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society,  the  Engineers’  Society  of 
Western  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Civic  Club  of 
Allegheny  County.  An  appropriation  of  $10,- 
000  'was  granted  for  initial  expenses  and  for 
operation  in  1924.  Attention  is  concentrated  on 
business  books.  Daily  service  from  the  central 
library  obviates  the  disadvantage  of  the  limited 
shelving  space. 

VIRGINIA 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  will  of  the  late 
Major  James  H.  Dooley,  who  died  three  years 
ago,  his  estate  of  about  $6,000,000  went  to  his 
widow,  and  following  her  death,  early  this 
month,  the  estate  is  to  be  distributed. 

Three  million  dollars  will  go  to  an  orphanage 
under  the  control  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  says 
the  Washington  Star  and  the  Richmond  Public 
Library  is  to  receive  half  a  million.  The  home  of 
the  Dooleys  is  to  go  to  the  city  for  a  park,  the 
residence  to  be  converted  into  a  museum.  The 
tract  at  the  home  here  contains  ninety-four  acres 
and  is  worth  about  one  million  dollars. 

ILLINOIS 

Chicago.  The  substance  of  the  things  hoped 
for  in  the  forty-third  annual  report  of  the 
Chicago  Public  Library,  recently  issued,  is 
assured  by  its  fifty  per  cent  increase  in  revenue 
for  1926  reported  in  our  last  number.  Activities 
of  special  interest  detailed  in  the  report  include 
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ENGLISH  BOOKS 

ON  EVERY  CONCEIVABLE  SUBJECT 

Foyles  holds  an  enormous  stock  of  Books — 
secondhand,  new  and  as-new — published  in  Great 
Britain,  including  out-of-print  books,  rare  books, 
first  editions  and  sets  of  authors. 

Library  Desiderata  a  specialty. 

Good  Discounts  allowed  to  Libraries. 

Books  sent  duty  free. 

Twenty-one  Departmental  Catalogues  are  issued. 
Any  Catalogue  will  be  sent  gratis  and  post  free 
in  response  to  a  request  mentioning  requirements 
or  interests. 

BOOKS  SENT  ON  APPROVAL 

Foyles  will  be  happy  to  include  your  Library  on 
their  mailing  list. 

They  will,  if  desired,  send  a  Monthly  List  of  the 
Latest  British  Publications. 

They  will  be  pleased  to  receive  lists  of  books 
for  which  you  are  searching. 

Search  made  for  out-of-print  books  free  of 
charge. 

W.  &  G.  FOYLE,  Ltd. 

LIBRARY  SPECIALISTS 
121-125,  Charing  Cross  Road,  London,  Eng. 

Cables:  Foylibra,  Westcent,  London 


KU  KLUX  KLAN  ? 

Klansmen.  Anti-Klansmen. 

Read  the  "MAELSTROM" 
Know  the  Truth 


off  the  press  September  ist.  The  “MAEL¬ 
STROM.”  The  Visible  of  the  Invisible 
Empire.  An  authentic  history  exposing  the 
inner  workings  of  the  KU  KLUX  KLAN, 
from  its  inception  in  1913  to  the  present, 
with  original  documents,  photographs,  letters, 
telegrams,  etc.,  answers  all  questions. 


The  “MAELSTROM”  deals  with  facts  of 
historical  value  only  and  is  of  literary  value. 
Written  by  the  former  secretary  to  the  Im¬ 
perial  Wizard. 

($1.65  Cloth)  post  paid 

"MAELSTROM"  Publishing  Co., 
Inc. 

Suite  415  U.  S.  National  Bank  Bldg. 
Denver  Colorado 
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THE  PARIS  LIBRARY  SCHOOL  CLASS  ROOM 


the  library’s  important  agency  for  adult  educa¬ 
tion,  the  Readers’  Bureau,  which  in  its  life  of 
fifteen  months  to  January  1,  1925,  had  prepared 
230  different  outlines  on  177  subjects  and  served 
337  readers;  the  growth  of  the  library  for  the 
blind,  which  now  subscribes  to  eleven  Braille 
periodicals;  and  the  prospective  installation  and 
operation  of  three  additional  high  school  libra¬ 
ries.  The  circulation  of  10,613,978  volumes 
represented  an  increase  of  712,402  over  the 
previous  year. 

MISSOURI 

St.  Louis.  Three  branches  of  three  different 
types  were  added  to  the  St.  Louis  Public  Library 
in  1924.  the  Benton,  in  Roe  School,  third  of  its 
“built  in”  school  branches,  the  Sherman  Park, 
in  the  Community  Centre  opened  by  the  city  at 
Kings  Highway  and  Easton  Avenue,  and  the 
Wellston,  in  quarters  given  rent-free  for  three 
years  by  the  Wellston  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
on  Hodiamont  Avenue,  near  the  city  limits.  The 
sub-branch  in  St.  Louis  University  has  been  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  status  of  a  full  branch.  Arthur 
E.  Bostwick  completed  his  third  five-year  term 
on  October  1,  1924,  and  was  elected  for  a  fourth 
term.  The  circulation  of  2,415,513  volumes 
was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  library. 
Losses  by  theft  now  average  5500  a  year. 

FRANCE 

The  Paris  Library  School,  at  the  close  of  its 
first  full  year’s  term,  has  received  official  recog¬ 
nition  from  six  important  sources.  Official 
recognition  has  been  accorded  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  des  Bibliothecaires  Ffangais,  the  Comite 
Francais  de  la  Bibliotheque  Modeme  and  the 
American  Library  in  Paris,  with  which  the 
school  works  in  close  collaboration.  The  Ecole 
des  Chartes  has  signified  its  intention  to  offer 
special  courses  to  American  library  students 


registering  in  the  Library  School.  M.  Roland 
Marcel,  administrateur  general  of  the  Biblio¬ 
theque  Nationale,  has  requested  that  all  French 
students  at  the  School  be  assigned  practice  work 
in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale.  Of  wide  signifi¬ 
cance  is  the  sanction  of  Pope  Pius  XI  to  the 
request  made  to  the  School  by  Cardinal  Dubois, 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  that  it  admit  as  auditors 
to  the  summer  course  librarians  of  Catholic  col¬ 
leges  and  institutions.  The  approval  of  the 
Office  Nationale  des  Universites  et  Ecoles  Fran- 
caises  a  I’Etranger  is  shown  thru  the  many 
courtesies  extended  to  the  school  by  its  director. 


LIBRARY  OPPORTUNITIES 


POSITIONS  OFFERED 

Wanted,  Children’s  Librarian  for  library  of  40,0CM)  volumes  in  a 
city  of  75,000  population.  City  Library,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

Wanted  for  a  large  technical  library  in  a  middle  Western  city 
a  cataloger  with  three  or  four  years*  experience.  Salary  $1500 
to  $1800  depending  upon  qualifications.  T.  H.  16. 

The  Hackley  Public  Library,  Muskegon,  Mich.,  wants; 

(«)  Reference  Librarian,  to  take  charge  of  department,  including 
business  and  industrial  technology.  Applicant  should  have  some 
experience  in  these  special  fields,  as  well  as  general  reference 
experience. 

(6)  First  Assistant  Reference  Librarian,  salary  $1700  to  $1800 
depending  on  experience, 

(c)  Branch  Librarian  for  new  branch  in  adjacent  city  of 
13.000  population.  Salary  $1500. 

Will  consider  only  college  graduates  with  at  least  one  full 
year  library  school  for  (a)  and  (b).  Prefer  same  for  (c),  and 
applicants  for  these  must  be  either  college  graduates  with  summer 
or  partial  library  course,  or  have  two  years  or  more  college  with 
full  library  school.  State  education,  training,  experience,  in  full 
with  dates. 

Wanted :  Experienced,  trained  librarian  for  head  of  a  library  of 
14,000  volumes  in  a  city  of  8.000  population.  Eveleth  Public 
Library,  Eveleth,  Minn. 

»  POSITIONS  WANTED 

Ijibrarian  with  experience  in  organizing,  cataloging  and  other 
bibliographical  work,  wotild  like  whole  or  part-time  post  in 
New  York  City  or  vicinity.  A  temporary  post  offering  interesting 
work  preferred.  G.  L.  16. 

Librarian  with  considerable  experience  in  all  branches  of 
library  work  wants  position  either  as  librarian  of  a  small  library 
or  assistant  librarian  of  a  larger  one.  S.  M.  16. 

^  anted  by  a  librarian  to  change  position  from  warm  climate 
to  cooler.  College  and  library  school  training  and  eight  years’ 
experience  in  public  and  county  libraries.  Present  salary  $2100. 
D.  P.  L.  16, 
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A  BINDERY— HOT  A  WAREHOUSE! 

Our  priority  plan  of  production  provides  that  each  lot  of  library  books 
received  for  rebinding  is  at  once  scheduled  in  the  order  of  its  arrival  and 
completed  in  the  minimum  of  time  compatible  with  good  workmanship. 
A  trial  lot  sent  to  the  nearest  branch  will  convince  you. 

THE  NATIONAL  LIBRARY  BINDERY  COMPANY 

728  Myrick  Bldg.  1965  E.  66th  St.  127  W.  Peachtree  St.  309  Jackson  Bldg. 
Springfield,  Mass.  Cleveland,  Ohio  Atlanta,  Georgia  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Rebinding  with  Art  Buckram  is 
ECONOMICAL 
because  it  resists  hard  usage 

Send  for  sample  and  TEST  it! 


hterlaken  Book-Cloth 

dhe  standard  since  1681 

INTERLAKEN  MILLS,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I.-NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  18  THOMAS  STREET 
AGENTS  IN  ALL  THE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


Children’s  Book  Week 
Number 

October  1,  1925 

Large  libraries  and  library 
commissions  desiring  extra 
copies  of  this  issue  of  the 
Library  Journal  should  send 
their  orders  as  early  as  possible 

The  Library  Journal  i 

62  West  45th  St.,  New  York  , 


English 

Remainders 


Our  ANNIVERSARY  SALE 

CATALOG,  containing  more 
than  750  titles  at  reduced  prices, 
includes  many  fine  English  Re¬ 
mainders  especially  imported 
by  us.  Send  for  your  copy 
today. 

THE  REAGIL  CO.,  Inc. 

Publishers,  Booksellers  and  Importers 

120  W.  32nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Ordinary  Out  of  Print  Books 

When  publishers  report  that  items  on  order  are 
not  available,  there  is  a  very  fair  possibility  of 
securing  the  volumes  within  a  reasonable  time, 
and  always  at  moderate  cost,  through  the  facili¬ 
ties  offered  by  our  OUT  OF  PRINT  SERVICE. 

Our  service  also  covers  scarce  books, 
as  zvell  as  back  number  magazines. 

NATIONAL  BIBLIOPHILE  SERVICE 
1270  Broadway,  New  York 

JUST  PUBLISHED 

INDO-SUMERIAN  SEALS 

DECIPHERED 

DISCOVERING  SUMERIANS  OF  INDUS 
VALLEY  AS  PHOENICIANS,  BARATS, 
GOTHS  AND  FAMOUS  VEDIC  ARYANS, 
3100-2300  B.C.  By  L.  A.  WADDELL,  WITH 
NUMEROUS  ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  MAPS. 
8VO,  CLOTH,  PP,  XXIV— 146.  PRICE,  10s. 

LUZAC  &  CO. 

46  Great  Russell  Street 

London  W.C.i. 

SCOPES  TRIAL 

With  Bryants  Last  Speech 

The  complete  word-for-word  report  of  all  that 
was  said  in  the  trial.  Containing  the  speeches  of 
famous  men  of  both  state  and  defense  counsel,  tes¬ 
timony  of  state  witnesses,  statements  of  noted 
,  scientific  experts,  and  Bryan  on  the  witness  stand. 
With  a  supplement  giving  text  of  Bryan's  pro¬ 
posed  speech  against  evolution.  Clothbound, 

illustrated. 

$2  net.  Special  rate  to  libraries 

NATIONAL  BOOK  COMPANY 

P.  O.  Box  200  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Otto  Harrassowitz 

Library  Agent 

Current  Books — Continuations 
—  Periodical  Subscriptions  — 

XX  Out  of  Print  Books  xx 
Bibliographical  Information  i 

References  on  Application 

Leipzig  Germany 
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THE 

POLISH  BOOK  IMPORTING  CO. 

INC. 

38  Union  Square,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Is  the  largest 

Foreign  Language  Bookstore 
in  the  United  States 
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has  the  largest  well  selected 
stock'  of  Polish  books 
on  all  subjects. 

CATALOG  UPON  REQUEST 
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1  oc  uirsiCH,  IJNC.,  Custom 

House  Brokers,  21  Pearl  Street  New 
fork.  Shipments  of  Books,  Works  of 
\.rt,  and  general  merchandise,  both  im- 
>ort  and  export,  given  careful  attention. 

Chemical,  Medical  and  Scientific  Periodicals 

Complete  flies  and  back  numbers  of  Domeetle  and 
Foreign  Mnsasines  for  sale. 

Wo  buy  Scientiflo  Magazines. 

riease  send  ns  your  list  of  Wants  and  DupUcatea. 

B.  LOGIN  &  SON,  29  East  21st  St„  NEW  YORK 

INTER-LIBRARY  SALES 

Library  Want  Lists  and  For  Sale  Lists  Solicited 

I-et  me  sell  your  duplicates  and  unusable  gifts  on  10% 
commission.  References  If  desired. 

MRS.  BESSIE  HERRMAN  TWADDLE 

(formerly  Lib’n  Tulare  County  Free  Library,  California) 

20  UNION  ST.,  SANTA  CRUZ,  CALIF. 

ALBERT  BONNIER  PUBLISHING  HOUSE 

561  Third  Avenue 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Scandinavian  Books 

LIBRARY  LOWEST  BATE 

HEHN  &  HOTH 

Library  Bookbinders 

3326-28  N.  Sacramento  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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Out-of-Print  Books  and 
Books  on  Special  Subjects 

promptly  and  reasonably  supplied  from  our  own 
stock,  or  diligently  searched  for  and  reported  free 
of  charge.  We  carry  a 

CHOICE  STOCK  OF  SECOND  HAND  BOOKS 
in  all  departments  of  Art,  Science,  and  Literature 
and  pay  particular  attention  to  the  wants  of 
PUBLIC,  UNIVERSITY  and  SPECIAL 
LIBRARIES 

Correspondence  Solicited 

DAUBER  &  PINE,  INC. 

83  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


Do  You  Want 

Do  You  Need 

ANCHORS  OF  TRADITION 

a  Better 

a  New 

by 

Position? 

Librarian? 

CAROLINE  HAZARD 

We  have  desirable 

Tell  us  your  needs. 

Printed  for  the  Author  by  the  Yale  University  Press 

openings  all  over 

We  can  supply  the 

and  awarded  the  1925  medal  of  the 

U.  S.  All  branches 
of  library  work. 

person  you  require 
for  any  place  on  your 

Society  of  Graphic  Arts 

Write  us  for  corn- 
information. 

staff.  Service  free  to 
employers. 

Price  $5.00 

AMERICAN  LIBRARIANS’  AGENCY 

Address  MISS  CAROLINE  HAZARD, 

WINDSOR,  CONN. 

Peace  Dale,  R.  1. 

OUT-OF-PRINT  BOOKS 

of  every  description  quickly  supplied  at  lowest 
prices. 

OUR  SPECIALTY  IS 

SUPPLYING  LIBRARIES 

{Send  for  a  few  of  their  names  for  reference) 
Imperfect  sets  completed.  English  editions  supplied. 
Genealogies  and  town  histories.  Back  numbers  of 
magazines. 

NO  CHARGE  FOR  THIS  SERVICE 

Send  us  your  want  lists 
tor  immediate  attention. 
f  1  IlA  Free  announcements  on  request 

(j  1  if)  AMERICAN  LIBRARY  SERVICE 

(Largest  exclusive  out-of-print  specialists) 
500  Fifth  Avenue  Dept.  L  Mew  York 

Reference  Publications  of  Interest  to  Libraries 

Publishers’  Announcements  of  Recent  Titles 


OLD  AMERICANS 

By  Dr.  Ales  Hrdlicka,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute. 

A  thorough  treatment  of  a  fascinating  subject  by 
a  world  authority.  “Old  Americans”  is  a  term  used 
to  identify  the  pioneers  who  first  found  sanctuary  on 
these  shores.  Is  this  blend  a  superior  stock,  a  new 
type?  Is  it  being  preserved?  Is  it  desirable  to 
preserve  it?  Such  are  the  questions  raised;  answers 
are  sought  through  examination  of  a  vast  amount  of 
data.  Of  interest  to  anthropologists,  sociologists  and 
anyone  interested  in  American  history.  An  obvious 
addition  to,  the  library.  Beautifully  bound  in 
attractive  cover  design.  About  600  pages.  Many 
illustrations,  $10.00.  The  Williams  and  Wilkins  Com¬ 
pany,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

AN  APPROACH  TO  SOCIAL  MEDICINE 
By  Francis  Lee  Dunham,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Social 
Medicine  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 

The  study  of  conduct  reveals  “unsocial”  personalities, 
cases  of  defective  social  adjustment.  Many  such  mal¬ 
adjustments  may  be  traced  to  bodily  ill-health,  but 
more  often  to  the  springs  of  character  or  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  intelligence.  Thus  arises  need  for  a  science 
to  which  sociology,  psychiatry,  biology  and  various 
other  sciences  shall  contribute.  Such  a  synthetic  pre¬ 
ventive  science  is  social  medicine,  which  seeks  to 
construct  adequate  social  adjustment.  Ten  illustra¬ 
tions.  Cloth  bound,  6x9.  Price  $4.00. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY  IN  LIBRARY  SCIENCE 
Being  the  Assistants’  Guide  to  Librarianship 
By  Reginal  G.  Williams,  Deputy  Librarian,  Bolton 
Public  Libraries 

While  of  English  origin,  Mr.  Williams’  book  will 
be  of  value  to  conductors  of  library  schools  and  espe¬ 
cially  will  it  be  suggestive  as  well  as  helpful  to  those 
library  assistants  who  wishing  to  progress  in  their 
chosen  profession  are  anxious  to  “brush  up”  and  further 
increase  their  technical  knowledge. 

Small  8vo.,  cloth  binding.  Price  $2.25  net.  Pub¬ 
lished  in  Bolton,  England.  R.  R.  Bowker  Co.,  Ameri¬ 
can  Agents,  62  W.  45th  St.,  New  York. 

AMERICAN  BOOKTRADE  DIRECTORY,  1925 

A  thoro  revision  of  the  previous  edition,  1922.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  three  years  many  changes  have  taken 
place  in  all  the  lists. 

Contents;  Directory  of  Publishers  in  the  United 
States;  Directory  of  Booksellers  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  China,  Philippine 
Islands,  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  Mexico,  Canal  Zone,  Cen¬ 
tral,  and  South  America,  India,  Java,  and  Japan; 
Directory  of  British  Publishers;  British  Publishers  and 
Their  American  Representatives;  Periodicals,  Book- 
trade  and  Kindred,  in  the  United  States  and  Canada; 
Booktrade  Organizations  in  the  United  States;  Pub¬ 
lishing  Book  Clubs;  Societies  of  Authors;  Reviewing 
Mediums;  Newspapers  That  Review  Books.  Maga¬ 
zines  That  Review  Books.  Ovtavo,  cloth  binding.  Price 
$7.50  net.  R.  R.  Bowker  Co.,  62  West  45th  Street, 
New  York. 
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SPECIAL  BOOKS  FOR  LIBRARIES 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  THOUSAND  NIGHTS  AND  ONE  NIGHT 

THE  REAL  ARABIAN  NIGHTS 

Literally  Translated  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Mardrus 

Rendered  into  English  from  the  Complete  French  Version  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Mardrus,  and  Collated  with 

Other  Sources  b\ 

E.  POWYS  MATHER 

Privately  Printed.  Price  $50.00  per  set 

Upwards  of  4,000  pages  printed  on  very  fine  handmade  water-marked  bond  paper. 
Frontispiece  illustrations  in  four  colors  from  Persian  illuminations. 

At  last  Air.  E.  Powys  Alathers  has  published  a  translation  of  Dr.  Alardrus’s  version,  and  we  have 
an  unexpurgated  English  text  that  will  probably  be  for  many  years  the  best.^ — London  Spectator. 

The  new  translation  of  the  Arabian  Nights  is  from  the  French  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Alardrus,  and  is 
the  work  of  Air.  E.  Powys  Alathers.  It  is  incomparably  the  best  we  havU  ever  had. — English  Review 
of  Reviezus. 

B'urton’s  version  has  hitherto  been  the  last  word;  but  it  is  so  no  longer.  Alost  readers  will  prefer 
Dr.  Alardrus’s  French  text  as  rendered  into  English  by  Air.  E.  Powys  Alathers.  The  tale,  after  all, 
is  the  thing,  and  the  tale  is  better  told  by  Alardrus  than  by  Burton. — London  Times. 

A  HISTORY  OF  OLD  ENGLISH  GLASS 
BY  FRANCIS  BUCKLEY 
with  a  foreword  by  Bernard  Rackham 

Kecfier  of  the  Department  of  Class  and  Ceramics,  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
A  work  elucidating,  on  novel  lines,  the  gradual  development  of  English  crystal  or  flint  glass  from 
the  time  of  its  invention,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  to  the  end  of  the  i8th  Century,  based  on  informa¬ 
tion  provided  by  over  500  i8th  Century  references  relating  to  glass,  many  of  them  reprinted 
in  full.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  origin  and  development  of  cut  and  wheel-engraved  glass.  The  effect 
of  the  excessive  Glass  Taxes  (1746-1845)  on  the  form  and  survival  of  Old  English  glasswares  is 
insisted  on. 

The  volume  is  Demy  4to,  and  is  illustrateed  by  over  200  specimens  provided  by  well-known  col¬ 
lectors  and  the  Curators  of  British  National  and  Public  Collections. 

Only  250  copies  available.  Price  per  copy,  $25.00. 

FOXHUNTING  IN  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 

BY  WILLIAM  SCARTH  DIXON 

(Author  of  "Hunting  in  the  Olden  Days,”  "The  Complete  Horseman.”  etc.) 

In  one  large  handsome  volwne^  zvith  18  ilhist  rations.  Price,  $6.00. 

A  fine  book  for  the  beginner,  the  man  who  is  trying  to  settle  down  into  coiuitry  life. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  RACING  AND  THE  THOROUGHBRED 
HORSE  UPON  LIGHT  HORSE  BREEDING 
BY  WILLIAM  SCARTH  DIXON 

(Author  of  "Hunting  in  the  Olden  Days,”  "The  Complete  Horseman,"  etc.) 

In  one  large  handsome  volume,  zvith  8  illustrations.  Price,  $5.00 

Air.  Scarth  Dixon’s  name  is  famous  in  horse-breeding  circles,  and  a  book  by  him  is  sure  to  be 
both  accurate  and  valuable.  The  present  book  is  one  which  no  lover  of  horses  and  the  Turf  can 
afford  to  overlook.  The  excellent  illustrations  of  some  of  the  more  notable  horses  mentioned  will  add 
to  the  interest  and  pleasure  of  the  reader. 

THE  RISE,  DECLINE,  AND  FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN  RELIGION 

BY  J.  B.  HANNAY 

Author  of  Se.v  Symbolism,  etc. 

The  author,  while  guarding  agyinst  any  too  fiteral  descriptions  of  phallic  practices  and  symbols 
in  use  in  religion,  has  given  us  original  and  scholarly  treatises  on  the  parallelism  of  these  practices 
and  symbols  in  all  great  religions,  and  thrown  much  light  on  the  construction  of  Biblical  literature. 
Price,  $5.00. 

The  usual  discounts  to  libraries  from  the  above  prices  zoill  be  allozved 
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